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F.G. VOGT & SONS. Inc. 


| PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


have installed these latest model 
“BUFFALO” machines in their NEW plant 


... for making HicH GRADE sausage! 


Model 43T 
* BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying 


Silent Cutter 


CUTS THE MEAT RIGHT FOR 
MAKING A QUALITY 
PRODUCT 


Cuts and empties a batch of 
meat in 5'4 to 7 minutes 
without touching it by hand 


Model 66B 
* BUFFALO”. 


Grinder 


With new ROUND TRAY that saves a 
tremendous amount of time and labor, 
makes the machine 100% safe to operate 
—and increases capacity considerably. 
HEAVY ROLLER THRUST BEARING : 
PATENTED DRAIN FLANGE | 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 





Write for further information and list of users 


JOHN E.SMITIVS SONS COMPANY 
_ 50 Broadway Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. | 
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Mr. Sausage Manufacturer :— 


CEREAL IN SAUSAGE is a subject de- 
manding earnest thought. Sausage as a 
CONCENTRATED FOOD is_ universally 
used. This product is a meat concentrated 
for the working man’s table. The highest 
standard is desirable. For many years the 
public has been permitted to think that 
cereal was used to cheapen sausage. We 
wish here to set the public and the packer 
back on the RIGHT 
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CEREAL IN SAUSAGE 


water absorbent but a JUICE AND FAT 
HOLDER conserving the rich meat qualities 
to the consumer. Hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of corn in this manner can reach the 
public and relieve the GREAT CORN 
STATES of stress, also doing the sausage 
industry incalculable service. 


We offer this argument. We ask you to 
stand by your industry. We assure you that 
SERVICE AND ECONOMY are on this side. 

We believe the food 








ROAD to proper 
and SCIENTIFIC 
THINKING. We 
here submit that 
cereal (properly 
gelatinized) can be 
used and SHOULD 
BE USED for the 
purpose of conserv- 
ing the RICH 
MEAT JUICES and 
the HIGH QUAL- 
ITY FATS. The 








value of MEATS 
WITH 5% GELA- 
TINIZED FLOUR 
added is a _ better 
food—a richer safer 
food. There will be 
no water pockets to 
ferment. There will 
be less acids formed. 


Your industry can 
bring this matter to 
the attention of the 














BUREAU of _ IN- 





fresh cut meats are . 
especially adapted 
to accept the gelatinized sugar paste found 
in Griffith’s Processed Sausage Binder; the 
food grains are thoroughly cooked, the 
starch is converted to sugar and when cast 
into the chopper they readily mix and be- 
come a part of the rich meat mass. The 
sugar paste holds the fats and juices so that 
none is lost. 


The Griffith Laboratories have made ex- 
haustive studies on this subject. They have 
built statement of FACT FROM LONG EX- 
PERIMENT. They say to you, and offer to 
prove, that a 5% ration of Griffith’s Gelatin- 
ized Sausage Flour is a positive benefit. Five 
per cent is the amount needed to hold the 
fats and juices in the finished, cooked sau- 
sage and sausage meats. We now declare 
that 5% flour addition is not only a FOOD 
ADDITION but also of sanitary value. We 
submit the further fact for your consider- 
ation and investigation—namely, Griffith’s 
Processed Sausage Flour is not used as a 


Ideal Conditions Prevail in the Home of Griftith’s 
Processed Flour 


SPECTION AND 
MARKING. There 
will be found NO REASON TO STAMP a 
sausage that contains 5% pure cooked cereal. 
If an amount greater than 5% should be 
used, a style known as “Grade A Sausage 
with Cereal Added” could be sold bearing 
the stamp. We plead for a FAIR DEAL FOR 
THE PACKER. Give them a chance with 
other industries. , REMOVE THE CEREAL 
DECLARATION where only 5% cooked 
cereal is added. The public is entitled to a 
pure fabricated sausage. We refer you to a 
Court Decision in Judge Cobbs’ City Court 
in New York City declaring Cereal to be a 
PURE FOOD and not an adulteration. Sau- 
sage is a fabricated product made of solid, 
firm, fresh cut meats, pure seasonings, and 
with enough COOKED CEREAL added to 
conserve the FATS AND JUICES to the 
consumer. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
Chicago 
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— The Man Who 
- - 
Wherein lies 
. 
the difference 
The Men Yeu Two sausage manufac- 
new turers buying the same 
Any sausage grade of meat. One 
manufacturer can has a fine looking, fla- 
94 ‘ ee. oo vory product and a 
FLAVOR and growing sales volume 
Sas tee ee —the other has just 
a 5 oa ex- sausage and an unsat- 
actly what our ° 
seasoning will do isfactory volume of 
for you.—B uild business. The differ- 
ea Let us ence—in the season- 
ing, of course. 
= gg of RF 
Special Frankfurter, MAYER’S SPECIAL 
ogna, Po u- 
with and with- 
sage (with and with- | — SAUSAGE SEASONING 
schweiger Liver, 
Sammon (Mess. H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
ae, = 6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. 
Saree, Bostndes CHICAGO, TLLINOIS 
Wonder Pork Sau- Canadian Plant—Windsor, Ont. 
a= sage Seasonings. 


eres 
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THE 
CASING HOUSE 
Beartn. Levic Co., Inc, 


MEW york enIcAGo Lonpon 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG WELLINGTON 








The Cudahy Packing Co 


Importers and Exporters of 


SELECTED SAUSAGE CASINGS 


111 West Monroe Street Chicago, U. $A. 
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a 
Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Ave. A, cor. £0th St.” New York, NY 

















DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No.1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Wo. J.STANGE Co] 


549 W. Madison St Chicago, Ill. : 
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Seasonings in All Forms 


The Modern Seasoning Method 
Jor All Products 


TRY 


COLOCUR 


Rechecked 
CURING SALT 


SEASLIC, Ir 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING CO, 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
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Independent Casing Co. 


importers Sausage Casings !vr 
1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon 
ee 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, Hapland 
——— 











MEAT BAGS 
AND COVERS 


BEMIS 


COVERED Sausage 


—and bologna sell faster because the 


original quality, flavor, and cleanliness 
are preserved. Bemis Meat Bags and 
Covers are shaped and sized to fit. 
Write for samples and prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 17, 198, 
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Richard T. Keefe 


“Here is a fellow who started with 
nothing, claims he still has it, and is 
battling hard to hold it.” 

With a twinkle in his eye the head 
of the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company, 
Arkansas City, Kan., said this was 
sufficient. But it would never do to 
let this successful meat packer off so 
easily. Besides, “Dick” Keefe is too 
well known. It is a matter of pack- 
inghouse history that he entered the 
employ of John Morrell & Co. at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, on January 4, 1888, 
under that rigid disciplinarian and 
— pork packer, Thomas D. 

oster. 

After four years at Morrell’s the 
urge to try his wings took him to 
Chicago, as an employee of the Fair- 
banks Canning Co., and Nelson Morris 
& Company. Here again Keefe re- 
ceived the benefit of training under 
one of the outstanding executives of 
that period, Frank E. Vogel, the 
Morris general manager. Then a 
post-graduate course under that past 
master in packinghouse operation, 
Steve Conway, at Armour’s in Chi- 
cago, completed his training. 

e organized the packing firm of 
Henneberry & Company in 1903, along 
with Patrick E. Henneberry, for 
whom he had formed a strong at- 
tachment during their work together 
at Morrell’s. This was later renamed 
the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company. 


Since 1903 Arkansas City has been 
the scene of Mr. Keefe’s activities. 
His company is the leader in this re- 
gion, with another plant at Wichita, 
Kan. Always an active member of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, he is its regional chairman in the 
Southwest. 





Louis Swift’s Novel Desk Ornament 


This little squib by Ashton Stevens 
will be interesting to many packers: 
“I must get this paragraph into 
the paper before Mr. Ripley opens 
tomorrow’s mail, for I understand 
a photograph of Louis Swift’s novel 


desk ornament, from the stock- 
yards, has been sent to the truthful 
author of “Believe It or Not.” 

It is a perfectly round ball con- 
sisting entirely of pins with their 
points turned in and their heads 
turned out so as to form a surface 
almost as smooth as that of a base- 
ball. It came from the stomach of 
a deceased cow who had swallowed 
a paper of pins. Nature, it seems, 
worked with the art of a Cellini. 

Anyway, Louis Swift says that at 
last he is able to answer science’s 
most baffling question, “What be- 
comes of all the lost and discarded 
pins?” 











purposes. 


with you. 








If You Want to Talk Economy 
in Wrapping Paper— 


While you’re attending the Convention, why not 
give serious thought to the important matter of 
- Packing and Wrapping Papers? 


Mr. C. Carr Sherman, of H. P. Smith Paper 
Company, will be right on the ground, ready to 
talk wrapping paper economy with you—and 
arrange for sufficient test sheets for experimental 


Headquarters During the Convention 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Suite 2135 


Call on Mr. Sherman at your convenience. He 
will be very happy to discuss your paper problems 




















H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Safe I Be a 
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You want and need 
the Best Ammonia. 
We have it! Stocks 
of 50-Ib., 100-Ib. and 
150-lb., cylinders 
carried in all large 
distributing centers. 
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Mrmours 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


QUALITY is the first consideration in 
buying Ammonia— 


Next in importance is SERVICE. 


Many convenient stock points enable 
our customers to get Ammonia quick- 
ly when it is needed. 


We guarantee our Anhydrous Am- 
monia to be free from moisture and 
impurities that prevent maintenance 
of desired low temperatures, and 
sell subject to consumer’s test before 
attaching cylinder to machine. 


Armour Ammonia Works 
Owned and Operated by 


ARMOUR 40 COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO 
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Mrmours Anhydrous Ammonia—Pure, Dry and Volatile! 











Send Your Orders to Armour and Company Branch 
Located in Your Vicinity, or to Main Office, Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Can Solve Its Difficulties If the 
Business Men Will Act Together 


What’s the matter with busi- 
ness? 

Nothing that business itself 
cannot largely correct, if business 
men will act together. 

Too many are now practicing 
fault-finding instead of coopera- 
tion. 

It is easy to find fault—with 
the government, with competi- 
tors, with your trade association. 
It is not so easy to put aside nar- 
row-mindedness and join in the 
effort to correct what’s wrong. 

As the trade association of the 
meat industry gathers in its an- 
nual meeting it may congratulate 
itself on the items of its conven- 
tion program as an indication of 
the spirit in which it approaches 
these common problems. 

What Business Can Do 


It only remains for its mem- 
- to benefit from such leader- 


p. 
A leader in the food field, and 
a missionary for co- 


as shortsighted as the tendency 
to withhold full cooperation in 
trade association activities. 

“As a matter of abstract prin- 
ciple, any executive knows that 
most of his present: troubles are 
because of general conditions— 
the relationship of his business 
with other businesses. And he 
also knows that his most serious 
problems will be solved if he can 
get back into better relationship 
with his competitors and with 
those who buy~his product. 

Group Activity Suffers 

“In spite of this realization 
American business executives are 
seriously cutting their financial 
support and reducing personal 
participation in joint trade activ- 
ities. As a net result, the aver- 
age trade association or group ac- 
tivity is suffering in vitality. 

“The day of extreme individ- 
ualism in food production and dis- 
tribution is passing. Men are 





operation and coor- 
dination, has made 
some statements re- 
cently on this sub- 
ject which are so 
much to the point 
that they are re- 
printed here. 

Says Gordon C. 
Corbaley, president 
of the American In- 
stitute of Food Dis- 
tribution: 

“Of the many 
faltering present 
moves among busi- 
ness men, few are 
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BETTER COOPERATION WILL.-STRENGTHEN 


“America’s Model Packingtown” described and illustrated on pages 31-62. 


BUSINESS, 


recognizing that no individual or 
corporation is today big enough 
to do business alone. The only 
one who can approximate that 
privilege is the isolated individual 
able to largely produce his own 
requirements. 

“The rule of the jungle—the 
survival of the fittest—can no 
longer dominate economic rela- 
tionships when it breaks down 
the group prosperity on which all 
business depends. 


Bad Mob Psychology 


“Food is the commodity most 
essential to all the people and 
should be relatively stable in its 
measure of prosperity. Such 
stability can best be speeded by 
broad intelligence which will 
keep markets in better shape and 
help orderly progress into more 
efficient distribution. 

“Temporarily our economic con- 
tact with each other is in a state 
which —— close to the 
mental condition of 
amob. We are not 
moving in orderly 
step with each 
other. 

“Our economic 
units of many 
ferent sizes are 
pretty well main- 
taining their in- 
dividual identities, 
but there is very 
much of the state 
of mind that grips 
a crowded room 
when someone yells 
“fire.” Most men are 
blindly rushing for 
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what they think is safety. The 
hoarding of money is an expres- 
sion of that attitude. 


“Because of panic about our 
safety we are trying to get hands 
on the one commodity which has 
advanced in value during recent 
months—gold—and we are fail- 
ing to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to buy hundreds of 
things that we can really use— 
commodities available at much 
the lowest prices in a great many 
years. 


“Individually and collectively 
business is going to recover from 
this state of mind. Order event- 
ually returns in any mob. But 
the immediate selfish interest of 
each is to take the thoughtful, in- 
telligent steps that will help re- 
store order and start the expand- 
ing confidence in the credit struc- 
ture upon which all business is 
based. 


Leadership is Needed 


“The restoration of economic 
order and peace will come because 
we secure leadership. This can 
come either from action by our 
political government or from the 
power of our business groups. 

“Such leadership will be more 
intelligent and more enduring if 
it comes from actions by the ex- 
ecutives who are to carry on with 
management in our economic re- 
lationship. The great difficulty 
standing in the way of such lead- 
ership is the problem of how to 
secure a genuine meeting of 
minds in business. The obvious 
place for that is in trade groups 
or associations. 
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“But, you may say, we have 
trade associations — perhaps too 
many of them—and thus far they 
have shown little capacity for 
leadership. 

“This is true, but the fault is 
not in the trade associations; it 
is in the men who belong to 
them. No group action can rep- 
resent any more than the force 
put into it. 

Value of Group Contacts 


“Our American trade groups 
have made real progress in the 
initial process of bringing execu- 
tives into contact with each 
other. A basis for harmony of 
action has been established and 
the average association has ac- 
complished more of constructive 
value than it generally is given 
credit for. 

“Now the responsibility is in 
us to realize that these associa- 
tions will go further just to the 
extent that the interested execu- 
tives will devote themselves so 
earnestly to the group problems 
that we will gain the meeting of 
minds essential to solving our 
present problems. 

“That attitude is not easy. 
Business management has been 
generally based on the theory 
that each man should be an auto- 
crat in his own concern. The man 
who gained power under that 
theory naturally wants to con- 
tinue to be an autocrat —to 
straighten out the general state 
of trade or cure the troubles in 
his own group by forcing others 
to accept his. viewpoint. 

“This positive frame of mind is 
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easing from the impossible at- 
mosphere of a few months ago, 
Men are now more willing to rea- 
son. We are coming close to the 
time when the dominant men in 
each nation and in each industria] 
group will come together to 
whole-heartedly seek sound meth- 
ods that will operate to the ad- 
vantage of all. 


Put Confidence in Business 

“The decision of Germany and 
France to form a joint commis- 
sion on economic relationship and 
the approaching visit of Premier 
Laval of France to America rep- 
resent a tendency gaining a 
greater momentum than appears 
on the surface. Out of this state 
of mind will come new theories of 
economic contact and new life for 
our association in trade groups. 

“The organization structure is 
there. The one thing needed is 
new life from more active execu- 
tive participation and definite re- 
alization by you and other busi- 
ness men that your most impor- 
tant responsibility is to do your 
part towards bringing such a 
long-range harmony of relation- 
ship as will put confidence back 
into business.” 

ee ee 


1931 MAYONNAISE CONVENTION. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Mayonnaise Manufacturers Association 
will be held this year at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, October 26, 27 and 
28. Mayonnaise has become such a 
considerable factor in cotton oil con- 
sumption that oil millers, refiners and 
chemists find these convention proceed- 
ings worth while. - 




















PERSIA NOW SLAUGHTERS FOOD ANIMALS BY MODERN METHODS. 
From all appearances the imposing building at the left might be a high school or a unit on a college campus. It is the new 


abattoir about four miles outside of the city of Tabriz, Persia. 
Food animals were slaughtered in the city streets and practically no effort was made to dispose of the offal. 


‘pictured is mddern in all details. 


Sheep and lambs are shown displayed for sale in a Persian retail store in the illustration at the right. 
. 7 Pfu Persians. Fat tailed sheep is the principal breed. The animals are slaughtered 


exception of rice, is the chief food of the 


in the morning and the meat sold the same day. 


Until recently sanitary conditions in Persia were largely lackaae 


The new abatto 


Mutton, with the 
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Lost Truck Time a Major Waste 
in Meat Products Distribution 


Better efficiency and lower 
costs in the distribution of meat 
products is coming to be, if it is 
not already, one of the more im- 
portant problems confronting the 
meat packer. 


He has seen this cost increase 
steadily, and there have been few 
factors to offset the rise. 

He has permitted himself—in 
his desire for volume or to meet 
competition—to be drawn into 
unprofitable distribution _ prac- 
tices. And having once adopted 
these policies he is slow to aban- 
don them. 

The packer, if he chooses, can sell 
and deliver an order so small that the 
profit from it does not cover the sell- 
ing and delivery cost. He can go out 
of his way several blocks with a heavy 
truck to serve a small customer who 
does not buy in sufficient volume to 
make his business profitable. ; 

There is no law to prevent him from 
making special deliveries here, there 
and everywhere as customers demand 
it. But there is more profit in doing 
business in a businesslike manner. Vol- 
ume means nothing when it costs more 
than it is worth to get it. 

Delivery a Major Cost. 

These expensive delivery practices 
and the losses they cause can be 
stopped whenever the packer desires. 
They are not problems, because their 
solutions are obvious. 

But there are distribution and de- 
livery losses not so apparent as those 
cited, and which many packers are giv- 
ing attention to at this time. It is 
these this article and others to follow 
will consider. 

Any attempt to reduce meat dis- 
tribution costs, first of all, must in- 
clude a complete breakdown to deter- 
mine all items of expense that enter 
into the total cost. When these have 
been determined, including the cost of 


selling, handling orders through the e 


office and plant, as well as actual sell- 
ing and delivery, the packer will be in 
a position to better his distribution effi- 
ciency, 

One of the major items in the cost 
of distributing meat is the cost of de- 
livery. This may run anywhere from 
15 to 20 per cent of the total distribu- 
tion cost. It is, therefore, an expense 
where considerable loss may be ex- 
pected. 

Excessive delivery expense is the 
direct result of inefficient delivery fleet 
Management. Delivery losses occur in 


two major directions—from direct ex- 
penses greater than necessary consid- 
ering the product moved and the ter- 
ritory covered, and through low effi- 
ciency that loses customer good will 
and results in lost sales. 


Influence of Order Assembly. 


If trucks are to be operated effi- 
ciently -there must be a minimum of 
standing time. A truck that is idle at 
the dock for a time longer than is 
necessary to take on its load wastes 
money. Any effort to reduce delivery 
expense, therefore, must start in the 
plant. The system must provide that 
orders are assembled without delay and 
that they be ready at the time desig- 
nated for the truck to be on hand to 
receive them. 


This phase of reducing delivery ex- 
penses will be considered in detail in an 
early issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, when there will be described 
an efficient system of order filling in use 
in a Chicago plant. 


Work accomplishment is a term 
being used more and more in the meat 
industry to designate delivery truck 
results. Work accomplishment is low 
when there is much idle time and many 
small unprofitable loads. It increases 
when the truck carries heavier loads 
and rolls a greater percentage of the 
working day. 

Expense Increased 41 Per Cent. 


The two major expenses in truck 
operation are overhead (interest, de- 
preciation, taxes, repairs, insurance, 
rent, etc.) and driver’s wages. They 
continue whether the truck is busy 
four or eight hours a day. The driver’s 
salary may be from 75 to 85 per cent 
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of the cost to operate the truck. And 
it is important that he earn this wage. 

Few packers, perhaps, realize how 
these fixed costs and the wages of a 
driver run up delivery expense when 
the work accomplishment of a truck 
falls off. The General Motors Co. re- 
cently compiled some interesting fig- 
ures along this line. They are based 
on the records of a 1-ton truck oper- 
ated in Ohio for three consecutive 
Tuesdays in May. 


COST OF LOW WORK ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


May 12, May 19, 
1931. 1931. 
Mileage 
Fixed expense 
Driver’s wage 
Running expense .... 
Total expense 
Lbs. delivered 
Cost per Ib 


$0082 $ .0052 

On the day when delivery volume and 
mileage were lightest, cost of delivery 
increased 41 per cent over the same 
day of the preceding week. 

It is important, therefore, to keep 
trucks loaded and rolling. It is im- 
possible, of course, for the packer to 
keep every one of his trucks busy 
every hour of every working day, but 
methods can be devised in many plants 
to get more work out of them. From 
40 to 50 per cent of possible accom- 
plishment, a fair figure in many meat 
plants, is not enough. 

Where Time Is Lost. 

Idle truck time is the greatest factor 
in reducing truck work accomplishment. 
It occurs at stop lights, in heavy 
traffic, at the loading dock, during de- 
livery at the retail store and in the 
repair shop. A 11-hour loss per day 
per truck at the delivery dock is not 
unusual. An inefficient method of 
handling orders largely is to blame. 
Loss of time in checking orders, last 
minute orders, pricing delivery tickets, 
etc., cause additional delay. 

It is a simple matter to build the 


EFFICIENT ORDER FILLING REDUCES THE EXPENSE OF DELIVERY. 
Trucks lose much time in many plants waiting to receive their loads. Better 


methods of handlin 


orders through the office and plant would reduce this loss. Here 
is shown the order-filling department on one floor of a Chicago plant. 


This conveyor, 


which connects all floors with the shipping room, enables orders to be assembled 


quickly. 
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height of the loading dock to corre- 
spond with the height of the floor of 
the truck body. It is not unusual, 
however, to see docks that are as much 
as 6 or 8 in. above or below the truck 
body floor. And it appears that the 
loss this difference in height causes 
never is suspected by anyone responsi- 
ble for truck results. Trucks that are 
compelled to load at high or low docks 
may lose as much as 2 to 5 minutes 
each trip because orders must be lifted 
or lowered into trucks. 

Unimportant? It is true that this 
lost time would not be important if 
one truck only were being considered. 
But when 12, 15, 20 or 30 trucks back 
up to the dock several times a day this 
2 to 5 minute loss for each truck each 
trip takes on another aspect. This loss 
is easily prevented by changing the 
height of the dock. Sometimes it is 
less expensive to fill in or excavate. 

More help may be needed to check 
loads. An extra man on the job during 
the busier times would enable trucks to 
get away more promptly in many cases. 

Retailers Delay Trucks. 

Tactful methods by salesmen and 
order takers will reduce lost truck time 
due to late orders. Very often the cus- 
tomer can be induced to accept a later 
delivery without inconvenience to him. 

Pricing invoices ahead of time and 
providing space at the bottom where 
shipping clerks can record deductions 
and correct the total is a help in getting 
trucks out on the routes promptly. 

The important thing is to find how 
truck working time is lost. When this 
is known it usually is not difficult to 
provide remedies to reduce it. 

Delays at retail stores are sometimes 
serious. When do they occur? What 
causes them? These are things the 
packer should know. Detailed study of 
each route generally provides interest- 
ing and valuable information. Waiting 
for dealers to check and O. K. orders 
is one source of lost time, and a delicate 
one to handle. But even in such cases 
improvement can be made in many 
cases. No dealer deliberately holds up 
the driver; the fault is that he is care- 
less. Salesmen can do much to correct 
this situation among chronic offenders. 
They can point out tactfully to dealers 
that their cooperation will aid to im- 
prove delivery service. Often drivers 
can save time by taking the initiative 
and presenting the order for an O. K. 
rather than waiting for the dealer to 
get around to it. Stickers on packages 
pointing out that truck delay increases 
delivery costs and therefore the prices 
the retailer must pay are also helpful 
in reducing lost time. 


Loses 45 Hours Per Day. 


Out of a number of plants studied 
recently the losses per truck per day 
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What Are Your 
Delivery Losses? 


Many meat plant trucks are ac- 
complishing only about one-half 
what they could be made to do. 
There are losses in excess mile- 
age, light loads, lost time and 
general inefficiency. 

A survey of a number of truck 
fleets showed that the lost time 
averages about 1 hr. and 45 min. 
per truck per day. One packer 
with 30 trucks has a loss each 
day of nearly 45 hours. Good 
management would enable him to 
retire 3 and perhaps 4 trucks to 
the garage. 

In one case, decreasing the 
amount of meat delivered by one 
truck from 3,260 Ibs. on one day 
to 2,135 Ibs. on another, increased 
the delivery cost per pound of 
product 41 per cent. 

Packers need to know more about 
meat truck operating costs and to 
give more study to reducing this 
expense. 




















varied from a low average of about 45 
minutes to a high average of 1 hour 
and 45 minutes. The average for all 
trucks in all plants was 1 hour and 15 
minutes per truck per day. In all but 
one plant the time lost in loading ex- 
ceeded the time lost in delivery. One 
plant having 30 trucks lost each day 
about 45 truck hours. This was a 
waste this plant hardly could afford. 
Proper fleet management, it has been 
estimated, would permit this packer to 
keep in the garage at least three, and 
perhaps four, of his trucks. 


In this article, the first of a series on 
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SCHOOL FOR FOOD SALESMEN. 

Announcement of a national sales 
training course for the company’s 800 
salesmen has been made by Clarence 
Francis, president of General Foods 
Sales Company. The methods followed 
by the company’s most successful 
salesmen have been used as the basis 
of the course called “General Foods 
Retail Sales Development Plan.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Francis, the school has 
three major purposes—to define the 
salesman’s work and objective; to ex- 
plain the methods by which the objec- 
tives can be reached most quickly and 
most easily; and to show the salesman 
how he can apply these methods to his 
own territory. General Foods retail 
salesmen work out of the company’s 26 
district offices. 
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ST. LOUIS MEAT INSPECTION, 


In January, 19381, agitation Was 
started by various civic organizations 
in St. Louis, Mo., for the adoption of 
a meat inspection ordinance. At that 
time, it was estimated, only about 59 
per cent of the meat consumed in the 
city had any form of post mortem jn- 
spection. Efforts to bring such an 
ordinance into being, as reported in 
previous issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, were vigorously opposed, 
and a rather bitter fight was waged 
between those who favored and those 
who opposed such legislation. How- 
ever, public sentiment seemed to favor 
such an ordinance and one finally was 
adopted by the city council. 

This was to have gone into effect 
on October 1, but because it was im- 
possible for several plants to complete 
needed alterations, as required by the 
ordinance, on that date, the law was 
not made effective until October 12, 

Three large plants will use city in- 
spection temporarily, it has been an- 
nounced, but will take on federal in- 
spection as soon as plants can be put 
in shape to meet government rules, 

About 20 small places which felt they 
were not justified in meeting require- 
ments of the city ordinance decided to 
go out of business, leaving 22 meat 
plants that will be subject to the law. 
Many of these are quite small, and 
only a few slaughter daily. In addi- 
tion there are about 20 or 25 other 
plants that process but do no slaugh- 
tering that will be subject to the law. 

Dr. J. C. Koen, formerly a meat in- 
spector with the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and later of Koen’s 
Laboratories, Bloomington, IIl., is the 
city inspector-in-charge. In addition 
to him the inspection force will consist 
of 10 veterinarians and 11 lay inspec- 
tors. Each of these has passed a civil 
service examination, the appointments 
being made according to ability. 

It is claimed by those who are 
familiar with city meat inspection 
ordinances that the St. Louis ordinance 
is one of the best. Its principle fea- 
tures, particularly in respect to carcass 
and meat inspection, sanitation, etc. 
follow closely the government code. 

a 
CUDAHY CUTS WAGES. 

Employe conference boards of the 
Cudahy Packing Company plants at 
Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul, Wichita 
and ‘Kansas City have voted to accept 
a reduction of 10 per cent in wages, 
effective as of Oct. 12. All salaried 
employes of Cudahy had received & 


10 per cent reduction on July 13. Re- 
duction in the wage scale will not af- 
fect the present practice of allowing 
time and one-half for overtime, d 
time on Sundays and the guaranty of 
a forty-hour week. 
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[EDITORIAL 


Profit Possibilities in New Product 


Housewives always are attracted by something 
new in the food line. This explains, perhaps, why 
new products of merit are often a success right 
from the start, and why sales rise sharply when 
old, familiar products are offered for sale in a new 
dress. 

The meat packer has not been as active in de- 
veloping new products as some other food manu- 
facturers. A successful flour manufacturer re- 
cently placed a whole wheat breakfast food on the 
market as aside line. It is something old in a new 
dress. He is having difficulty keeping up with the 
demand. What started out as a side line gives 
promise of becoming the more important depart- 
ment of the business. 

There are opportunities for the meat packer to 
keep a step in front of competitors by developing 
new products and devising better ways of mer- 
chandising old stand-bys. There is no lack of 
meat variety in the well-stocked retail store for 
the housewife to choose from, but this fact does 
not limit opportunities for a profitable volume of 
business on any new product that may strike 
public fancy. 














Corned beef is a staple. For many years it was 


sold from the barrel. Then someone conceived 
the idea of canning it. Sales and per capita con- 
sumption of the product increased. Now enter- 
prising packers! are adding pork to corned beef 
and marketing the product in cellulose casings as 
corned beef sausage. It is becoming very popular 
with consumers and the demand for it is increas- 
ing daily. 

Other old stand-bys offer similar profit possibili- 
ties. One retailer for years boned out cheaper 
lamb cuts and marketed them in the form of lamb 
patties. He built up a large trade. The housewife 
liked them because they were reasonable in price, 
tasty and easily prepared for the table. A packer 
has now taken over the idea and for some time 
has been offering these patties to”his trade with 
considerable success. 


He is also planning to improve the method of 
marketing. He is experimenting with ground lamb 
in casings to simplify handling in the plant and 
the retail store, and permit the meat to be sliced 
in any thickness desired for frying. He is also 
experimenting with ground beef to which cereal 
has been added. His plan is to offer this product 
in casings. Putting up hamburger in this manner 
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with the packer’s name printed on the casing as a 
guarantee of quality should increase sales and 
yield a better profit than he could obtain in any 
other way. 


In these days of close competition and narrow 
margins the new idea seems to be one of the best 
sales builders. 


Sweep Up Against Your Own Doorstep 


It has become rather a habit in the meat indus- 
try to keep a close watch on what competitors are 
doing, and how and why they are doing it. 


Perhaps it is felt that in a business where 
competition is severe such watchfulness is neces- 
sary to prevent being placed in an unfavorable 
merchandising position. Possibly this watchful- 
ness—some might call it “snooping’—has been 
carried to excess in some cases. The same 
time and effort given to improving processes and 
merchandising methods probably would show a 
more satisfactory profit. It is possible to become 
so engrossed in other peoples’ affairs that one 
has too little time for his own. 

One packer boasted recently that he had secured 
a detailed cost statement of a competitor’s smoked 
meat operations. He gave the impression that he 
had done an extraordinarily clever thing and that 
the figures would be of great value to him. 


This is very doubtful. At best they could be 
used only for comparison with the packer’s own 
figures. To attempt to use them otherwise would 
be dangerous, unless it were known in detail just 
how each result was arrived at and under just 
what conditions and for what purpose the figures 
were compiled. 

Another packer spends much time and energy 
collecting products put on the market by other 
packers. These are examined and analyzed care- 
fully and lengthy reports are written about them. 
Each week this packer holds a solemn conference 
with certain department heads at which competi- 
tors’ products collected since the last meeting are 
discussed. 

It is doubtful if much value results. Perhaps 
fears that some competitor will gain a merchan- 
dising advantage are laid to rest for a few days 
after each meeting. But if the same amount of 
time spent collecting competitors’ products and 
examining, analyzing and discussing them were 
given to the company’s own affairs, it might be 
many dollars ahead. 


It is a packer’s business to process and sell 
meats at a profit. If he can’t do this it is his fault, © 
not his competitor’s. Competition should stimu- 
late, but not dominate. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Taylor Pork Roll 


Inquiry has been made from several 
sources for a formula for pork roll, 
Taylor ham style, a product very popu- 
lar in the East. Here is one question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Kindly let us have a formula for making pork 
roll, sometimes known as Taylor pork roll. 

To make a first-rate product it is 
necessary to use the best quality of 
pork, properly chilled. Therefore it is 
advisable to chill the material for 24 
hours at a temperature of 34 degs. F. 
before chopping, as chilled meat has 
more resistance against separating in 
the chopper. 

Overcoming “separation” is the most 
difficult test for a sausage manufac- 
turer, and avoiding separation is the 
secret of success in making an outstand- 
ing product. Separation is avoided by 
properly adjusting temperatures in the 
manufacturing process and by perfect 
cutting and chopping. Therefore, the 
most important thing for a sausage 
maker to have is a chopper which cuts 
perfectly. 

“A piece of meat (beef, pork, veal 
or lamb) is a combination of seven dif- 
ferent ingredients, the biggest part of 
which is water,” says an old sausage- 
maker. “The task for the sausage 
maker is to cut a small piece of meat 
into a thousand bits without separating 
it. That means the chopping process 
must not separate the albumen from 
the fibre, the white of the egg from 
the cell, the water from the sinew, etc. 
Those seven chopped ingredients can- 
not be called ‘meat’ any longer. A 
miscroscopic examination will reveal 
this to be a fact. The naked eye, of 
course, cannot detect it. Improper 
separation happens daily in hundreds 
of plants doing damage which cannot be 
estimated, for nobody can make a first- 
rate product out of such material.” 

Selecting the Material—Of all the 
cuts of the hog the butt is the most 
suitable for the manufacture of pork 
roll, because of its tenderness and the 
70 per cent lean and 30 per cent fat pe- 
culiar to it. The pork roll was origi- 
nated as an outlet for the delicious ten- 
der neck of the hog, which in former 
years for some unknown reason was not 
in such demand as it is today. 

Instead of 70 per cent lean and 30 
per cent fat from the butt there may 
be substituted, if desired, 70 per cent 
lean shoulder-meat and 30 per cent solid 
fat trimmings; or 70 per cent lean trim- 
mings and 30 per cent solid fat trim- 
mings. These are suitable materials for 
manufacture of pork roll. 


All the meats must be chilled at a 
temperature of 34 degs. F. for 24 hours. 
Chopping and Spicing—The spices 
should be added to the meat before 
chopping. For 100 pounds of pork use 
2% Ibs. salt 
1% lbs. sugar 
3 oz. saltpeter 
No other spices should be used for pork 
roll, which depends on its meat flavor 
for its value. 

Mix spices properly with the meat 
and the material is ready for the chop- 
per. Have the chopper as cool as pos- 
sible, using the 5/64 in. plate. Examine 
the knife and plate before putting the 
machine together. If everything is in 
satisfactory condition run the meat 
through the machine into a container 
(box or truck) and smooth the meat 
nicely on top. Run the container with 
the material into the cooler at 36 degs. 
F. and leave there for 3 to 4 days. 

Stuffing—Never try to stuff a pork 
roll before the meat is properly cured 
and has a nice red color. When the 
meat is cured, chop again. Then -put 
in mixer and mix for one minute only, 
and stuff in suitable bags. 

After stuffing, run the product into 
a hot room or smokehouse (but do not 
have any sawdust or wood burning)— 
for 3 to 4 hours at a temperature of 
90 to 95 degs. F. for a good coloring. 
Then bring the product into a room 
of 45 degs. F. for the length of time 
required for drying. A fan helps in the 
drying process if the plant is not 
equipped with air conditioning ap- 
paratus. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 








coupon: 
The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 
it on “Buying and 
ngs.”” I am a sub- 
NATIONAL PROVI- 








Thermometer Accuracy 


A Southern packer is having diffi. 
culty getting thermometers with req 
mercury that will check with instry. 
ments using white mercury which he 
has in use. He wonders if instruments 
with red mercury read lower than those 
with white. He writes: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are badly confused in the use of white 
mercury cooking thermometers. We do our cook. 
ing in gas-fired tanks and have, until recently, 
used white mercury thermometers. However, we 
prefer those with red mercury because they are 
more easily read. 

We have been unable to secure a red mercury 
thermometer that will read with the white. The 
red shows a temperature difference of 5 to 19 
degs. Is this the customary difference, or ig there 
something wrong with our thermometers? 


If thermometers are carefully made 
and accurately calibrated there should 
be little variation in the temperature 
they indicate regardless of the color 
of the mercury. The fact that a ther- 
mometer with red mercury consistently 
shows a temperature lower than the 
white leads to the suspicion that the 
thermometer with the white mercury 
is inaccurate. 

It is a simple matter to check on the 
instruments with the red and white 
mercury. Melting ice has a tempera- 
ture of 32 degs. Fahr. Boiling water 
at sea level has a temperature of 212 
degs. Fahr. These temperatures afford 
a means of testing thermometers and 
comparing one with another to deter- 
mine which is inaccurate. 

The simple fact that the mercury is 
colored red or some other color should 
not affect the reading. Any reliable 
thermometer manufacturer will guar- 
antee the accuracy of his products to 
within very close limits. 

a eee 


TO INSPECT LIVE POULTRY. 

All live poultry arriving in Chicago 
by truck on and after October 15, 1981, 
will be subject to inspection by city 
health inspectors before it can be 
offered for sale to either the wholesale 
or the retail trade, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Health Commis- 
sioner Herman N. Bundesen. Inspec- 
tors will issue cards authorizing) the 
sale of the inspected lots of poultry, 
and dealers are being notified by the 
health department that truck drivers 
must show ani inspection card before 
purchases can be made. Buyers or 
sellers of uninspected poultry will be 
subject to heavy fines and possible im- 
prisonment. The new ruling will not 
affect local jobbers delivering to regu- 
lar trade, as their poultry will have 
been inspected before purchase. 
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Green Ring in Sausage 


A manufacturer of ready-to-serve 
paked luncheon specialties has been 
having trouble with green ring in his 
paked luncheon loaf. He asks how to 
correct this. He writes: 


qaitor The National Provisioner: 

We have recently run into trouble in the manu- 
facture of our baked luncheon loaf. When the 
product is first cut, it appears to be of good color, 
pot after standing a few minutes a green ring 
develops, which follows along the outline of the 
eross section probably 44” or 1%” from the edge. 
This green ring is of varying thickness and aver- 


yn 


ages about %4”. 

Our method of manufacture is the same as it 
has been for some time. Beef trimmings are thor- 
oughly cured and are put into the silent cutter 
along with fresh pork trimmings. We use only 
an ordinary amount of potato flour and milk 
powder. After chopping, the product is promptly 
put into pans and baked in a rotary oven. After 
the cooking is finished, the loaves are spread over- 
night on tables or shelves in the manufacturing 
room and are then placed in boxes containing a 
mmber of loaves and put in the cooler. 

As intimated above, this has been our practice 
for some time and the trouble has just developed 
within the last few days. We will very much 
appreciate anything you can tell us as to the 
cause of the trouble and the proper means of rec- 
tifying it. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint recently about green ring in all 
kinds of sausage and loaves that are 
composed of finely minced meat. But if 
the meat is fresh when trimmed and 
put in cure while in good condition, 
there is no reason why there should be 
any trouble with green rings. 

First, the beef should be cured not 
less than six days and care should be 
taken that the barrel is well steamed 
out and cleaned before the meat is put 
into it. 

When the meat is cured the beef 
should first be put into the silent cut- 
ter and chopped about two minutes be- 
fore the pork is added. Then add the 
pork, spice and flour. 

Do not use water. Use finely shaved 
ice instead. As soon as the meat is 
ready put it into pans. Do not let 
it stand when the loaves are baked. 
Take them out of the pans and lay them 
aside to cool for about two hours. Then 
take them to the cooler which should 
be held at a temperature of from 40 to 
45 degs. : 
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Salt Burn on Casings 

A Western packer wants to know 
how long sheep casings can be kept 
without “salt burning.” He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have had some trouble with our sheep cas- 
ings. They salt burn within a comparatively short 
time. How long should we be able to keep them 
without this trouble developing? 

If sheep casings are properly cured, 
Properly salted down and are stored 
in a temperature of 42 to 48 degs. F., 
they should keep for long periods with- 
out salt burning. 

pee ene 

Do you use this page to get your 

questions answered? 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic | 








DAMPER REGULATOR CUTS COST. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E, 


Ever since steam boilers have come 
into general use the value of automat- 
ically controlling the rate of combus- 
tion has been realized. This usually is 
accomplished by means of the steam 
pressure, high steam pressure closing 
the damper and low steam pressure 
opening the damper, thus maintaining 
a practically constant pressure. 

Years of practice have proved that 
there is only one way to control boiler 
pressure and that is by controlling the 
rate of combustion. That is, the heat 
of the fire can be controlled by giving 
the fuel the amount of oxygen it needs 
to produce the desired amount of fuel. 

In the first place, the air supply to 
the fuel must be correctly proportioned. 
The major portion of the air must pass 
through the fuel bed itself. This is 
known as the primary air. A second 
supply, known as “secondary air” is fed 
above the grate into the flames to make 
combustion complete. It is practically 
impossible to bring about complete com- 
bustion through the fuel bed alone. By 
thus correctly proportioning the air 
there will be no carbon monoxide 
(which always indicates incomplete 








Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc. 
In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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combustion), and there will simultane- 
ously be the maximum obtainable per. 
centage of carbon dioxide. 

The function of the damper regulator, 
then, is simply to diminish or increase 
the total flow of properly proportioned 
air. Obviously, the best place to do 
this is in the breeching or uptake, not 
at the entrance to the fuel bed. 


If placed at the entrance to the fuel 
bed, it would be necessary to proportion 
both the primary and secondary air 
simultaneously, which would be a 
rather difficult thing to do. It is much 
simpler to control the gases all in one 
duct after they have combined. 

A chimney is, or should be, propor- 
tioned so as to be capable of giving suf- 
ficient draft to cause the boiler to de- 
velop considerably more than its rated 
power in case of emergencies. This 
means that for a normal boiler load 
most chimneys are from 50 to 100 per 
cent oversize. Hence, unless automatic 
means are employed to reduce or prop- 
erly proportion the pulling power of the 
chimney by operating a damper, from 
50 to 100 per cent more air is fed to the 
fire than is required. The result, of 
course, is that the excess air becomes a 
burden to the furnace and must be 
heated to the temperature of the fur- 
nace. Then it is emptied into the at- 
mosphere at a high temperature, caus- 
ing a considerable loss of fuel. Or, so 
much excess air is drawn into the fur- 
nace that the furnace temperature in 
certain parts is cooled below the tem- 
perature of ignition, resulting in the 
escape of unburned gases up the chim- 
ney. This loss may be even greater 
than the first loss mentioned in this 
paragraph. ; 

Where an automatic damper regula- 
tor is not used a fluctuating steam 
pressure is bound to result. Fluctua- 
tions are not only bothersome through- 
out the entire plant, but they also cause 
a considerable waste of fuel. For every 
pound that the steam pressure exceeds 
the required amount, its equivalent in 
fuel is wasted. This is due to higher 
chimney temperatures, higher steam 
temperatures, etc. And for every pound 
that the steam pressure falls below the 
required amount an extra fuel supply is 
needed to force the fire and build up the 
pressure. 

The steam turbine, the centrifugal 
pump, the electric generator, etc., have 
proved to the world that the “steady 
sustained effort” is superior to the fluc- 
tuating reciprocating effort. Steady 
automatic regulation, therefore, should 
be adopted as the basic principle for 
steam boiler operation. When loads are 
steady combustion should be maintained 
at a steady even rate. When loads vary 
the combustion rate should be made to 
vary correspondingly. There is no bet- 
ter method of control, either for steady 
or fluctuating loads, than the automatic 
damper regulator. 

The high-grade automatic damper 
regulator earns money every minute of 
the day and night for its owner by 
making fuel cost less. It relieves the 
fireman of all irksome duties pertain- 
ing to the operation of the boiler damp- 
ers. Besides, automatic operation in 
this case is far more efficient and eco- 
nomical than is possible with the very 
best of manual regulation, turbine op- 
eration, stoker operation, pump opera- 
tion, etc. Automatic damper regulation 
is surely as important as any of these 
because it saves fuel at the source, 
where most fuel can generally be saved. 
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Chains & Voluntary Chains 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 














CHAINS vs. INDEPENDENTS. 


Definite plans are being made by 
Illinois independents to obtain legisla- 
tion against the chains. The Independ- 
ent Store Owners of Illinois, Inc., has 
been formed to lay the foundation for 
a determined state-wide campaign. It 
is the purpose of the incorporators, 
who include among their number at 
present a retail grocer, a jeweler, and a 
dry goods dealer, to have representa- 
tion of all lines and from all sections 
of the state. There is to be a business 
man in each city of 3,000 population 
or over, who will act as contact man. 
Candidates for the legislature next 
spring will be interviewed on their 
stand on the chain store question, and 
the organization will support those 
candidates who favor the protection of 
the people and industry of Illinois. 

Meanwhile the chains are mobilizing 
for a nation-wide attack on anti-chain 
legislation, at the instigation of Albert 
H. Morrill of Kroger, in his capacity 
as president of the National Chain 
Store Association. The association has 
endeavored to fight anti-chain propa- 
ganda, says an association report, by 
educating the public to its conse- 
quences, showing that by taxing the 
chains, the state is taxing the con- 
sumer, the working men and women, 
who can least afford to pay the tax, 
and that it is a tax levied upon the 
necessities of life, upon food, clothing 


and drugs. 
oe 

INDIANA CHAIN TAX VALID. 

A plea to the United States Supreme 
Court to grant a rehearing on the In- 
diana chain store tax law has been 
refused, and a formal order denying 
the petition was entered without opin- 
ion. The tax was held valid by a five 
to four decision. The court held that 
numerous distinctions existed between 
the business of a chain store and other 
types of stores. These distinctions 
were said to make the tax levied 
against chain stores neither unreason- 
able nor arbitrary. The appellee in the 
case, who operated more than 20 
grocery stores, was taxed at the rate 
of $25 for each store. 

ae 


MAY TAX NEW JERSEY CHAINS. 
A tax of $1,000 on each chain store 
in the state of New Jersey will be 
proposed in a bill which, it is an- 
nounced, will be introduced at the next 
session of the legislature. The pur- 
se of the bill, according to B. L. 
tein, assemblyman of Passaic County, 
is to raise revenue to relieve unemploy- 
ment. As there are nearly 2,600 chain 
stores in the state, the anticipated rev- 
enue would amount to about $2,500,000. 
a 


FLORIDA CHAIN TAX SUIT. 
A suit to test the validity of the 
new Florida chain store tax law has 


been started by Louis K. Liggett Co. 
and Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. This 
act, which became a law July 3, with- 
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out the governor’s approval, imposes a 
graduated license tax based on the 
number of stores. 


Yo 
WHERE BRITAIN BUYS BACON. 


Six countries are principal suppliers 
of bacon to the English market. These 
are the United States, Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, Irish Free State, Canada and 
Sweden. With one exception—Den- 
mark—the amounts of bacon exported 
to England by these countries is de- 
creasing, the percentage of decrease be- 
ing greatest in the cases of the United 
States and Canada. 

The following table shows the per- 
centages of total bacon exports received 
in England from each of the exporting 
countries during 1924, 1928 and 1930: 


1930. 1928. 1924. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 

(ns vesenebe 66.57 54.8 41.9 
United States ........ 5.21 13.3 34.9 
Netherlands ......... 9.17 10.8 ese 
Irish Free State...... 3.6 5.7 6.2 
SER. -ndswcansscens 1.08 4.3 14.0 
er rr 5.99 4.5 pees 
Other countries ...... 8.38 6.6 3.0 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that those countries importing 
the greatest percentage of their feed 
supplies, and which might naturally be 
expected to have the highest hog feed- 
ing cost as a result, are those supply- 
ing the larger percentages of the Brit- 
ish bacon imports. These are Denmark, 
Netherlands and Sweden. During 1930 
they furnished approximately 81 per 
cent of England’s bacon supplies. 

Commenting on this situation the In- 
dustrial and Development Council of 
Canadian Meat Packers says: “This 
surely must indicate that there is some- 
thing to be remedied in the United 
States and Canada. It would indicate 
that the business of producing grain for 
export has been fostered at the expense 
of bacon export. The balance between 
the relative industries of grain export 
and bacon export must of tipped so as 
to favor export of grain. 

“The fact has been pointed out be- 
fore, but its importance calls for more 
than that. An intensive study of what 
steps should be taken to restore the 
balance is urgently required, but has 
yet to be made.” 


Na 
SOAP INDUSTRY GROWS. 


Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of soap and soap 
products, including the soap depart- 
ments of large slaughtering and meat 
packing plants, increased from 256 in 
1927 to 282 in 1929, according to a re- 
port of the U. S. Census Bureau, an 
increase of 10.2 per cent. Wage earn- 
ers employed increased in the same 
period from 138,482 to 14,363; and the 
value of products from $172,244,130 to 
$180,352,530, increases of 6.9 and 4.7 
per cent respectively. Horse power em- 
ployed increased from 62,025 to 65,856. 

In number of establishments New 
York heads the list with 44; California 
is second with 33, Illinois third with 
32, Pennsylvania fourth with 30 and 
Ohio fifth with 22. The remaining 
states have 10 or less. 

Vegetable oils to the extent of 104,- 
712,586 Ibs., valued at $62,725,212, were 
used in soap manufacture in 1929. 


During the same time, animal fats, tal- 
low, greases, red oil, fish oil, etc., to 
the extent of 754,912,310 lbs., valued 
at $61,735,884, were used. 
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Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 











WESSON OIL EARNINGS, 


Net profit of the Wesson Oil ang 
Snowdrift Company, including subsig- 
iaries, for the fiscal year ended August 
31, last, was $2,546,861 after deprecia. 
tion, federal taxes and other charges, 
as compared with $3,208,420 in the pre- 
ceeding year. These earnings are 
equal to $1.86 a common share after 
preferred dividends, as against $2.78 
a share for the year ended August 31, 
1930. The write-down of inventories, 
necessitated by the decline in prices of 
cottonseed products, was absorbed 
mostly by a previously set up contin- 
gent fund of $1,250,000, and the bal- 
ance was absorbed in operating income, 


~~ fo 
P. & G. DIVIDEND. 


Proctor & Gamble Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 60 cents on its 


common stock, payable November 14, 
1931, to stockholders of record Octo- 


ber 24. 
c —eo— 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, Oct. 15, 1981, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices on Oct. 8, 1931, or nearest 
previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Oct. Oct, 

Oct. 15. —Oct.15.— 15. 8. 

Amal, Leather.. 900 1 1 1 1% 

NE. Re 700 7 6 6 6 
Amer &L. 100 3 3 3 8 

yy Ss 200 12 12 12 2% 
Amer. Stores... 1,100 38 37 38 37 
Armour A...... 2,800 1% 1% 1% 1 

Is Ses ncaines J ¥% 

Do. Ill. Pfd.. 2,200 9 9 9 6 

Do. Del. Pfd. 1,100 35 35 35 30% 
Barnett Leather 200 % ly 
Beechnut Pack.. 900 43 43 43 41 
pO Sh Ee: Ae 50 

WOR, BOs wcccn cetes cence’: -se00e! ae 100 
Bromman PACK... .cc2e cesses acces seen 19 

ONS SPP ae ee 50 
Chick C. Oil.... 600 8% 8% 84 8 
Childs Co....... 1,300 10 10 10 10 
Cudahy Pack... 1,400 34 33% 34 31 
First Nat. Strs. 5,800 471% 45% ot 49 
Gen. Foods.....48, 400 36% 35% 36 35% 
Gobel Co....... 3,000 45% 4 4% 4% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 120 119 119 119 120 

Do. New..... 52 171 170 170 166 
ee ee eee ee 20 
Hygrade kood.. 4,700 45% 4 4% 3% 
Kroger G. & B.34,400 21 19% 19% 7" 
Libby McNeill.. 1,250 8 7% 8 7 
McMarr Stores. 300 8% 8% 8% 6 
Wager. OOOET. 46 scces 1s cee anaes. eee Hi 
Mickelberry Co 50 61% 6% 614 
M. BE. Mines s0ces cance’ aduua’ aan 6 
Morrell & Co... 400 33 33 33 33 

“= 8 BO eee 7 
Mat Eenihs Jedba bee ss a a oar} 

at. ather... ») 

) eee 10% 10% 10% 10 
Proc. & Gam...12,000 47 44% 45% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 110 110 110 110 
Rath Pack...... 15% 15 15% 
Safeway Strs... 474, 45 45 16% 

. 6% Pfd. 540 79 78 78 ct) 

Do. 7% Pfd.. 140 93 93 93 98 
Stahl Meyer.... kvcee scive  cpsue Gaeeee 12% 
Swift & Co.... 7,850 23% 25% 23% 2 

Do. Intl. 1,550 30% 29% 30 30 
Trunz Pork.. 100 10% 10% 104 1B 
U. B; Geld Btow. 0005 | cccce (cesses aekN 33: 
U.S. Leather... 500 4 3 4 3 

|e? See ,400 5% 5 5 

Do. Pr. Pfd 100 70% 70 70 
Wesson Oil..... 3,500 14 15 15 18 
a Ree 100 46% 46% 46% 4 

Do. 79 PHA... 2.00 cocce , cscce essed as 
Wilson & Co..; 1,500 1 1 1 3 

GS Bcas cass 7600 2% «= 2% at 

Do. Pfd...... 900 17 164 17 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Better Cooling Results 


More Refrigeration Efficiency 
With New Devices . 


By Robert S. Wheaton. 


The winter season is approaching, and 
refrigerating demands in the meat plant 
will drop. 

This is a time of the year when the 
packer overhauls his refrigerating plant 
and puts it in condition to meet the 
strenuous and continuous demands made 
during the next summer season. 

During this overhauling and repair 
period many opportunities are offered 
to improve efficiency and cut operating 
costs. New automatic devices have 
been designed to reduce the importance 
of the human element in refrigerating 
plant operation. New and improved 
equipment to better efficiency is avail- 
able. The packer who contemplates im- 
provements along this line will find 
many new devices that are reasonable 
in first cost and that will effect real 
economies in operation. 

New Services Help Out. 

Development of improved refrigerat- 
ing apparatus is a direct result of the 
very creditable work refrigerating engi- 
neers have been doing in research 
laboratories. 

To list a few examples: 

Evaporators which are far superior 
to previous types; 

Ammonia feed control devices which 
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EFFICIENT TYPES OF COILS. 


At the top is what is known as the 
high economy coil; in the center a super 
ed coil and at the bottom the herring- 

ne trunk coil. 


These three types of ammonia coils for 
cooling brine have the desired features 
of rapid evacuation of the ammonia gas 
and constant recirculation of the liquid. 
ih € result is a high heat transfer through 
~ walls of the pipe, with a consequent 

W first cost for the coil, as not as much 


Pipe is required t 
construction “te Le the work. Welded 


do a better job than an operating engi- 
neer; 

Compressors with more capacity per 
pound of weight and which cost less 
than older designs. 

The old type of brine tank has a 
great quantity of flat coils with the 
ends secured to a liquid header and a 
suction header. In such a tank it is 
not unusual for the pressure in the 
coils at the liquid header to be 12 Ibs. 





SINGLE PASS BRINE COOLER. 


This type of brine cooler consists 
of a shell with tube sheets welded 
in each end. Seamless steel or char- 
coal iron tubes are expanded into the 
holes in these tube sheets. The brine 
is passed through these tubes, the 
ammonia being inside the shell and 
outside the tubes. The cooler is 
placed in a brine tank and a brine 
propeller drives the brine through 
the tubes. 


higher than the pressure at the suc- 
tion header. When this occurs part of 
the coils may not be doing any useful 
work; in fact, part of the coils are often 
warmer than the brine which is to be 
cooled. . 


Coil Area Reduced. 


Usual practice is to run a brine tem- 
perature of 10 degs. Fahr., and the com- 
pressor is operated at 15 lbs. suction 
pressure, which corresponds to an am- 
monia evaporating temperature of 1 
deg. Fahr. below zero. 

Everything would be quite satisfac- 
tory if this 15 lbs. pressure existed 
throughout the coils, but usually it does 
not, A pressure of 27 lbs. is main- 
tained at the entrance to the coil, with 
a corresponding ammonia evaporating 
temperature of 13.5 degs. This latter 
temperature is higher than the brine 
temperature. 


The cure for such a condition is a 
properly-designed coil, or the use of a 
shell and tube brine cooler. Either of 
these will permit the rapid evacuation 
of the flash gas and maintain approxi- 
mately the same pressure throughout 
the .evaporator. 

When ammonia is admitted into an 
evaporator and the pressure is reduced 
in the liquid receiver from, say, 175 
Ibs. to 15 Ibs. existing in the evapora- 
tor, a portion of the ammonia is used 
to cool the balance of the liquid am- 





monia down to the evaporating point, 


which in this case would be 1 deg. be- 
low zero. This so-called flash gas is 
to be removed promptly from the evap- 
orator, as it only occupies space in the 
coils which should be used by the am- 
monia to cool brine or air, as the case 
may be. 


How New Equipment is Built. 

Present-day equipment is built along 
these lines. Among the trade names 
for the improved coils are herringbone 
coils, W type coils, multi-feed coils, 
high economy coils, etc. These coils 
give such excellent results that the total 
amount of piping required is greatly 
reduced as compared to the older meth- 
ods, and of most importance the total 
cost is very favorable. 

These coils are usually operated on 
the flooded principle, whereby an ac- 
cumulator is connected to the coils so 
that they are constantly flooded with 
liquid ammonia. This is kept at a pre- 
determined level in the accumulator by 
a float valve. This valve is proving to 
be a popular piece of equipment. It is 
quite simple in construction, positive in 
action, reasonable in cost and possesses 
a long life. 

Most float valves are of the low pres- 
sure type. The float is installed in a 
housing which is subjected to low pres- 
sure only. Two points of interest re- 
garding float valves are that the am- 
monia feet is short-circuited around the 
float chamber to prevent the violent 
action of the flash gas in the float 
chamber. The float is also counter bal- 
anced with a weight, as the ammonia 
is not heavy enough to operate the float 
without its aid. 





MULTI-PASS BRINE COOLER. 
A multi-pass brine cooler has the 


tubes arranged in groups, and is 
fitted with cast iron heads so ar- 
ranged that the brine is forced back 
and forth a number of times through 
the cooler by a brine pump. This 
style of cooler usually is mounted 
outside the brine tank. The vertical 
rigs shown on this and the single 
pass cooler are ammonia liquid level 
indicators, consisting of a float and 
an indicating device. 


These valves are built in all sizes. 
Some of them are fitted with an ad- 
justing device so that the location of the 
ammonia level can be changed by shift- 
ing the position of the float. 


How Control Valves Work. 

To obtain maximum capacity at all 
times during the operation of direct ex- 
pansion _—e * e@ so-called thermal 
control valve been developed. This 
equipment analyzes constantly the suc- 
tion gases leaving the coils, and adjusts 
the amount of ammonia being admitted 
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to the coils so that they will deliver 
the maximum refrigeration under vary- 
ing load conditions. 

For instance, if the suction gas be- 
gins to superheat, more ammonia is 
fed; if the gases begin coming back 
wet with unevaporated ammonia, the 
feed is reduced. 

This action is of great value where 
there are several rooms served by one 
compressor, as it is difficult for the 
operator to determine the setting of 
hand-controlled valves to get the best 
results at all times. These valves are 
made in several designs, but all operate 
on the basic idea of analyzing the re- 
turn gases. The savings in operating 
costs these valves make are so favor- 
able that doubtless more of them will 
be used. 


The idea of fin coils is not new, but 
the present-day method of fastening the 
fins to the pipes is an improvement over 
older methods. The result is an evap- 
orator which has proved very good for 
retail boxes and refrigerated display 
cases. It appears that the radiating or 
heat absorbing surfaces are so large 
that frost formation is greatly retarded, 
with consequent savings in meat shrink- 
age. 

For Quick Freezing Work. 


For the production of very low tem- 
peratures for quick freezing work sev- 
eral methods can be used. 


One is to circulate liquid ammonia 
through the coils installed in the room 
with an ammonia pump. Another is to 
use direct expansion coils, wherein the 
liquid ammonia is fed into the top pipes 
and then conducted back and forth until 
the bottom pipe is reached. From here 
the gas is conducted to the compressor. 


Each system has its advocates. The 
compression of the gas presents some 
problems, as the suction usually is at 
20 to 27 in. of vacuum, and the dis- 
charge at about 15 to 20 lbs. pressure. 


It has been found that excellent results . 


can be obtained if the ammonia feed is 
so regulated that the discharge gas 
temperature is maintained at about 120 
degs. Fahr. 

If the temperature drops to —90 
degs. Fahr., the lubricating oil begins 
to freeze and ice forms on the piston 
rods and injures the packing. To pre- 
vent stuffing box leaks from the out- 
side into the system, the discharge pres- 
sure is maintained on the stuffing box 
lantern inserted in the packing, instead 
of the usual suction pressure. 
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When a vertical inclosed type com- 
pressor is used for this kind of work, 
due regard must be given to the de- 
sign of oil pump for lubrication, and the 
proper design of the stuffing box. 

Ammonia as the Refrigerant. 

As these pieces of equipment are 
usually. additions to an existing plant, 
ammonia generally is selected as the 
refrigerating medium instead of CO:. 
The new compressor then can be cut 
into the existing system, and used not 
only as a booster from the quick freeze 
coils to the regular compressor but also 
as another compressor which can op- 
erate on regular coolers when it be- 
comes desirable to do so. 

It should be kept in mind that tem- 
peratures as low as 80 degs. below zero 
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VALVE. 


Essential parts of an automatic am- 
monia expansion valve are a pressure im- 
posing spring on one side of a flexible 
diaphragm which is balanced by the am- 
monia pressure on the other side. This 
pressure is the same as that existing in 
the ammonia coil. When the pressure in 
the coil falls, the spring pushes the valve 
and admits ammonia until the pressure 
builds up high enough to push the spring 
back and close the valve. 

A thermal bulb is inserted in the suc- 
tion line. This is equipped with a charg- 
ing valve to charge the thermal bulb with 
gas and a connecting tube as shown, When 
insufficient ammonia is fed through the 
valve suction gases leaving the coil carry 


AUTOMATIC BXPANSION 


*superheat. This heats up the gases trapped 


in the thermal bulb generating a higher 
pressure in the thermal bulb than the 
pressure in the coil. 

This higher pressure pushes down the 
diaphragm and the valve is held open un- 
til the superheat disappears. The pres- 
sure in the thermal bulb then drops and 
the valve closes and will remain closed 
until the suction gases again superheat 
when the action is repeated. 

The thermally operated valve is con- 
stantly searching for the ideal suction 
pressure in accord with the load while the 
automatic expansion valve operates at all 
times at the pressure for which it is set. 
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Fahr. are quite usual in the 

suction line when running on gyi 
freezing rooms, and this extreme cold 
presents many problems, the least of 
which is the bursting of a regular mer- 
cury thermometer, as mercury freezes 
at hg rag Fahr. below zero. 

o in the formulation of pl i 
cluding this equipment greet = 
should be exercised to the end that the 
equipment when built will perform the 
work for which it is intended. 

—- ~%—_— 


REFRIGERATION NOTES, 


A two-story and basement cold stor. 
age warehouse and precooling plant, to 
cost about $100,000, is being planned 
by the Fresno Precooling & Cold Stop. 
age Co., Fresno, Calif. 

The plant of the Williston Ice & Col 
Storage Co., Williston, Fla., partly de. 
stroyed by fire a few months ago, js 
being rebuilt. ‘ 

The Central Service Co., Des Moi 
Ia., will build a $20,000 addition to its 
ice storage plant at 100 East Maple st, 

The Fleming-Wilson Mercantile Go 
116 Kansas ave., Topeka, Kans., has 
plans for a one-story warehouse includ- 
ing refrigerating plant and cold sto 
rooms, at an estimated cost of $100,000, 

The Chesterfield Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Chesterfield, Mo., recently pur. 
chased a 5-ton Frick refrigerating 
machine. 

The Sandquist Construction (o, 
Miami, Fla., has contract for a eold 
storage plant for the City Ice & Fue 
Co., Cincinnati, O 

The Central West Public Service Go, 
Sioux City, Ia., plans to rebuild its ice 
plant at South Sioux City, Nebr., which 
was destroyed by fire, at a cost of about 
$100,000. fe 

The Piedmont Cold Storage 
Charlotte, N. C., has started oo 
$100,000 cold storage plant at Mint and 
Stonewall streets. It will have a capac 
ity of 75 cars. 

The George E. Wells Co., Inc., Mus 
kogee, Okla., plans to erect a 60-ton ice 
plant at a cost of about $125,000. 

The Solid Carbonic Corp., 

Tex., is taking bids on erection of 4 
$75,000 plant here. ‘ 

The Prentice Packing & Cold Stor 
age Co., Yakima, Wash., has addel 
$3,380 worth of new equipment. a 

A $60,000 loss was suffered 
destroyed the warehouse of the 
Storage Co., Tieton, Wash., : 
cold storage plant. ‘e 
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America’s Model Packingtown of 1931 


Evolution of Meat and Allied Industries 





Pictured in New Plants at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s need for a new passenger terminal 
has given birth to America’s “model packingtown.” 

This is not an exaggerated statement when all 
the facts are considered and verified. 

It is probable that such a coincidence will not 
occur again in the history of the meat packing and 
allied industries in the United States. 

Packing plants—particularly groups of meat in- 
dustry plants around a livestock market center— 
do not spring up in a day. Most of them, like 
Topsy, “just growed!” And in the process of 
growth, like some trees, they show the marks of 
progress from the old to the new. 

Here was a different situation. 


A great railroad company must move its passen- 
ger terminal to a more spacious location not too far 
from the city’s center. That location was occupied 
by stock yards, meat and rendering plants which 
had grown up over a long period of years, were not 
of modern type, and were too close for comfort to 
congested populations. 






LOOKING AT’ PHILADELPHIA’S “MODEL PACKINGTOWN” FROM THE SKY. 


The railroad wanted to move them, and they 
were only too glad to move. So corporations great 
and small joined together to wipe out the old and 
build up the new. 

A site was picked ideal for the purpose, and in 
a spot protected by a bend in the Delaware river 
engineers and architects, theorists and practical 
operators, began to put together what has turned 
out to be a model livestock and meat packing 
center. 

Philadelphia’s new Packingtown is a far cry 
from the stock yards and slaughterhouses of the 
old days. 

The stock yards aren’t stock yards—they’re an 
“animal hotel.” 

The pork plant, the beef plant, the rendering 
plant are not slaughterhouses—they’re a new kind 
of “Spotless Town.” 

Everything is cement, glazed brick, stainless 
tile, rustless metal and shatterless glass. Temper- 
ature control regulates both cold and heat, and air 


" Laid out on land in a bend of the Delaware river and facing Gray’s Ferry Road, with viaduct in front leading to river 
ridge, and railroad tracks passing beneath to stock yards and abattoir. 


On the left is the Philadelphia Stock Yards (animal hotel). Next is the pork packing plant of F..G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., with 


—_ garage at the rear. At right of picture is the Philadelphia Abattoir, the building in the ae 
ye Stock plant of the Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. and others, and at the rear the modern rende 


ted By-Products Co. Their garage is at extreme right. 





eing tthe beef and 
ring plant of the Consoli- 
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conditioning keeps all rooms both fresh and sweet. 
By some magic there is no more smell about the 
abattoir, and from rendering rooms that once 
would have “smelled to heaven” there now eman- 
ate only appetizing cooking odors. 
Again, this is not exaggerated statement; many 
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recent months. 
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have verified it since these plants opened within 


An attempt is made to describe 


and illustrate in the following pages the four units 
which go to make up this “Model Packingtown”— 


the stock yards, the pork plant, the beef and small 


Apartment Hotel for Livestock 
Awaiting Slaughter 


When the Philadelphia Stock 
Yards was moved away from its 
downtown location it went 
through a transformation pro- 
cess. 


The caterpillar became a but- 
terfly! 


Old-fashioned stock yards with 
outdoor pens and wooden sheds 
to house animals in bad weather 
—these gave place to a concrete 
and steel “animal hotel.” 


Eastern livestock, such as comes to 
the Philadelphia market, has not been 
subjected to exposure as have meat ani- 
mals from Western ranges and feed- 
lots. Therefore more protection is 
necessary. In the new plant they get 
it, 

The building, known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Livestock Building, is the last 
word in livestock detention houses. It 
is connected with the Vogt plant, im- 
mediately adjoining, by a covered bridge 
forty feet above the ground, and with 
the plant of the Philadelphia Abattoir 
and Consolidated Dressed Beef Com- 
pany by another lofty bridge which 
passes behind the Vogt building and 
leads into the slaughtering rooms of 
the abattoir more than 700 yards dis- 
tant. 

Into this building comes approxi- 
mately 6,000 head of cattle and hogs 
weekly. The building, of Colonial brick 
and concrete, is a far cry from the old 
wooden shambles which did duty for 
80 Many years. It is served by both 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroads and is equipped with 
spacious loading platforms for the use 
of dealers’ trucks, and boasts a large 
fireproof garage for the storing of 
officials’ and employes’ automobiles dur- 
ing the day. 

Railroad Tracks in Building. 
The rectangular floors of the build- 
ing are pierced through the middle by 
an areaway through which railroad 
Spurs run, affording speedy unloading 
of the livestock. This central opening 
is flanked on either side by concrete 
Platforms which give directly on the 





shipping and receiviny rooms, occupy- 
ing the entire ground floor. 


Floor plans are exactly; alike, con- 
sisting of a central aisle running 
around the four sides of the building 
and flanked by rows of pens in which 
the animals are placed to await sorting 
and distribution. 

Wide concrete ramps and elevators 
connect the different levels of the struc- 
ture and light is afforded by means of 
large windows in the exterior walls and 
in the walls of the areaway. All floors 
have been designed with a view toward 
providing the best possible drainage fa- 
cilities and there are no corner crevices 
where dirt and refuse may accumulate 
and cause insanitary conditions. 


Arrivals and Disposal. 

As the animals are unloaded from 
freight cars and trucks arriving daily 
at the yards they are classified accord- 
ing to consignment and species. Those 





stock plant, and the rendering plant. 


designated for individual dealers’ trade 
are placed in the elevators and taken to 
the second floor, where each day sales 
are conducted by commission men and 
farmers from the neighboring country. 
Here congregate representatives of the 
smaller abattoirs and butchering estab- 
lishments of the city to select stock for 
their own uses. 

The entire third floor is devoted to 
housing hogs for the Vogt plant, and 
cattle, sheep and calves for the Phila- 
delphia Abattoir. Here the animals are 
fed, watered and otherwise cared for 
until the time comes they must walk 
across the “bridge of sighs” to the 
abattoir. 

Visitors to the livestock building are 
impressed by the spotless cleanliness of 
the establishment and the thoroughness 
of federal ante-mortem inspection. 


Cares for Humans Also. 


Not only is the establishment fully 
equipped to care for the needs of the 
livestock, but it also contains every fa- 
cility for the comfort and requirements 
of its human inhabitants, even to a per- 
fectly appointed barber shop and mani- 
cure parlor. A complete restaurant- 


THIS STOCK YARDS IS AN ANIMAL HOTEL. 


Stock pens on one floor of the Philadelphia Stock Yards Company’s building. 
This structure is the last word in livestock market architecture. 
ample light and ventilation; note swinging windows at left. 


Every floor has 
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Is How 
VOGT 


. Gets UNIFORM 
The Enterprise Mamfacturing Co., 

Third and Dauphin Streets, QUALITY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gentlemen: 


Att: Mr. T. Henry Asbury 





We are pleased to advise you that we 
are using the new Enterprise Special Hard Steel 
Plates in our Grinders, and have found them most 
satisfactory. 


These new plates have saved us considerable 
money as we have not had to sharpen them, and have 
been in operation since January 6th, 1931. 


In this modern plant we strive to turn out 
a@ product of uniform quality, and these new Stay 
Sharp Enterprise Plates in our grinders make it 
possible for our meat to be cut uniformly and clean- 
ly, because the knives and plates are always sharp. 


Very truly yours, 


G., VOGT & eke @ Uy, 
GLV: EW AarX get Z f Joo 


The Knives and Plates which Vogt has used since January 6, 1931, without resharp ning 

are the new “Enterprise” Knives and Plates, which do away with trouble and expense all 7 

insure a uniform product, perfectly cut, month after month. They will fit practiaaam 

makes of machines. Replace your old-style knives and plates with these\STAY-SE | 

Knives and Plates. Write to The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, fo or 
particulars and prices. 
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cafeteria supplies the needs of the in- 
ner man at lunch time. 

An additional floor at the front end 
of the building houses offices of the 
company and provides quarters for 
dealers and conference rooms for buy- 
ers and sellers. There is also on this 
floor a telegraph and telephone room, 
eecupied by both Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph Companies, with 
phone booths also. 

Along the corridor which divides this 
floor in half are suites of offices occu- 
pied by some of the best-known stock 
and meat dealers in the city. Here also 
is the office of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, housing a half-dozen 
inspectors, and the offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad freight department. 


Receipts at the Yards. 


Division of the stock by the yard op- 
erators is seen in records of the com- 
pany, which show an average of 60,000 
head of cattle received at the yards in 
a year, while about 35,000 of these are 
slaughtered at the Philadelphia Abat- 
toir, the remainder going to individual 
packers and dealers. 

The figures are virtually in the same 
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ratio as regards sheep, a yearly aver- 
age receipt at the yards being about 
275,000, of which 100,000 are slaugh- 
tered and dressed at the abattoir and 
Consolidated. Beef Company. At the 
same time, of 100,000 calves received 
at the yards in a year, 45,000 are killed 
at the big slaughter house. 

The Vogt plant uses virtually all hogs 
received at the yard, slaughtering five- 
sixths of! the total of 300,000 yearly 
average receipts of the company. 

Before the yards were built consid- 
erable research was conducted to de- 
termine the nature of the new yards. 
This was done largely by James Latta, 
Superintendent of the Yards; C. B. 
Comstock, architect and engineer, and 
F. A. Vogt, president of F. G. Vogt & 
Sons, Inc. The architect for the build- 
ing was Wm. H. Cookman, architect 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. E. B. 
Temple, division engineer, and C. W. 
Thorne, engineer, of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., supervised the construction. 

Officers of the West Philadelphia 
Stock Yards Company are: Joseph M. 
Harlan, president; Edgar B. Shriver, 
secretary and treasurer; James Latta, 
superintendent. 


This New Pork Packing Plant Sets 
Pace for the Industry 


Just as pork packing is the 
largest sector of the meat pack- 
ing industry in America, so the 
two million dollar pork plant of 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., is the 
largest single industrial element 
of Philadelphia’s Model Packing- 
town. 


ALL GOVERNMENT INSPECTED. 


Hog coolers of the Vogt plant, with fed 
eral inspector makin xe ‘ 
tion of the ays kilt post mortem inspec 





Like the stock yards, the beef 
and small stock plant and the ren- 
dering plant which with it make 
up this model packing center, the 
Vogt plant is the “last word” in 
up-to-dateness. 

If Vogt’s had any motto other 
than “Quality,” it would be “Pa- 
tience and Perseverance.” 


Founder F. G. Vogt built on 
the old site a name and a busi- 
ness based on quality. Sons 
Fred, Charles and Gus Vogt 
waited for the day when they 
could back that name with a plant 
based on experience and progress 
in the science of meat packing. 


. At Last the Day Came 


When the time came they were 
ready, with the aid of grandson 
Adolf Vogt’s engineering mind, 
to put their ideas and experiences 
into permanent form. The result 
is a pork packing plant which is 
a model for the industry. 


The new plant covers three acres of 
factory ground, contains 192,000 square 
feet of floor space, and is really six 
stories high, there being a basement 
and sub-basement, in addition to four 
regular floors. 









NO WONDER THEY SMILE. 


Two proud proprietors of model plants 
(right and left): Fred. A. Vogt, president 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc.; and Chr. Offen- 
ea nage president Consolidated By-Prod- 
ucts Co. 


The architect and engineer is C. B. 
Comstock of New York, who made the 
plans and supervised the construction 
of the buildings, putting into the work 
the results of many years of experi- 
ence in the design and construction of 
packinghouses and other food manu- 
facturing plants. 


Adolf K. Vogt, son of president Fred 
A. Vogt, had a hand in many features 
of the design and particularly the lay- 
out of equipment and operations, hav- 
ing studied the situation as a result of 
his engineering and operating experi- 
ence in the old plant. He was also 
active in superintending construction 
and installation. 


Old Style and New Dress. 


As is fitting in a business conducted 
by three generations of Philadelphians, 
and famous in Philadelphia for nearly 
half a century, the new Vogt Plant is 
of the Colonial architectural type made 
famous by Independence Hall and newer 
buildings surrounding Independence 
Square in Philadelphia. The exterior is 
of red Colonial brick, with white trim- 
mings. 

Within the buildings, however, you 
find the very newest conception of food 
plant construction. All the production 
in the plant follows a general gravity 
system beginning at the top of the 
building and working down to the ship- 
ping floor. The production takes a 
one-way route, following naturally the 
different steps in the manufacture, 
without back-tracking. 


A system of rail carriers, moving 
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|The AUTOMATIC LINKER 


—now standard equipment 
in leading packing plants 
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Automatic Linker, inc., 
125 w. 45th street, 
New york, N. x. 








Gentlemen: 
t: 





In reply to your inquiry we wi 
Automatic Linking Machine, whic! 





produces e uniform s 

of production, and handles our cesings withou 

breakege. she service you have been giving us 

these three years has been very satisfactory. 

‘she machine is now in operation in our new plent, where 

we shell be pleased to show it to any packer, if they desire 
to see it in operation. 


very truly yours, 
F. G. VuuT eer A 
=~ Secretary, ae 
S 6 bal ! i ae | ; 
i ee me : 2. |i 
. a 
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Z| AUTOMATIC LINKER, Inc. 
PSe| 125 West 45 St.. New York, N.Y. 


y PHONE: BRYANT 9-9048 /iiou=3\, FACTORY; NEWARK, N.J. 
A |CDistributed by CINCINNATI BUTCHERS SUPPLY CORP. Cincinnati § Chicago 
: este eean tia 
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TWO MILLION DOLLAR PORK PACKING PLANT OF F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC. 


At the left is runway for driving livestock from the yards to the plant. Three-story building fronting on viaduct is the gen- 
eral offices of the company, with enclosed loading docks beneath. These loading docks are refrigerated. 


belts and conveyors has been designed 
to co-ordinate the various processes of 
production, and to be as efficient and 
smooth in operation as sound engineer- 
ing makes possible. All the units have 
been so arranged that the maximum 
efficiency will be reached and the high- 
est quality food products produced at 
reasonable cost. 


Construction and Equipment. 


Walls—All walls throughout. the 
buildings are of gleaming glazed tile. 
These tile walls are as beautiful and 
as sanitary as the new tile kitchens 
in expensive modern homes. The new 
Vogt plant is one of the few in the 
industry with an all-tile interior. 

All corners of all rooms in the build- 
ing are rounded, including the floor line 
where the floor and walls meet, so that 
dust and dirt cannot collect in cracks. 
Everv room can be washed with a hose, 
ceiling and floor, as frequently as de- 
sired. 

Ceilings.—Ceilings are finished with 
sprayed duco instead of regular paint in 
order to obtain a smooth, sanitary and 
impervious surface that will not be 
soiled and can be readily cleaned. The 
ceilings are painted ivory white duco in 
color harmony with the tan and buff 
tile walls, and so produce a pleasant 
effect and satisfactory lighting condi- 
tions, 

Floors—All floors are paved with 
Vitrified red Duratyle laid in cement with 
close joints, which makes an impervious 
floor to fat, acid and water, as well as 
being resistant to the wear of constant 
trucking. This provides an ideal sur- 
face where sanitation and cleanliness 


are the first order. All these floors are so 
pitched that they are self-draining and 
can be washed easily and as frequently 
as necessary. 

All machines and operations having 
any waste have been provided with spe- 
cail drains, so that the debris might 
be disposed of without soiling the floors. 


All Work Rooms Are Light. 


The various departments have so been 
arranged that practically all work is 
done in rooms that have windows, while 
the interior rooms are used as coolers 
and refrigerated rooms. 


Lighting.—Large and broad windows 
provide an abundance of natural light 
for all kinds of work. A scientifically- 
designed and engineered lighting sys- 
tem has been installed in all the rooms, 
in order to provide ample light for work 
that might be done at any time dur- 
ing the day or night. 

Through careful study it has been 
possible to use high intensities of light 
on the working plane without glare. All 
fixtures in the refrigerated portion of 
the plant are of the vaporproof type 
with standard reflectors, so that the 
illumination, even in rooms without 
windows, is adequate for the operations 
therein. : 

Ventilation.—A new feature along the 
most modern lines of ventilation has 
been installed, which includes a system 
that completely changes the air in the 
work rooms every few minutes with 
fresh, temperate and filtered air. This 
also includes a system of exhausting 
the air so that pleasant working condi- 
tions are provided in all the rooms at 
all times. 


By standardizing on the single type 
and size exhaust fan the supplies for 
maintenance work can be cut to a mini- 
mum. Where larger amounts of air 
are to be exhausted more than one of 
these fans is placed in the room. The 
fans and their shutters have not been 
placed in the windows, but in openings 
adjacent to the windows and the column 
pilasters. 


Air Cooling and Heating. 


In all other work rooms throughout 
the plant which are not cooled or air 
conditioned unit heaters under ther- 
mostatic control have been installed to 


FRANKFURTS GET DE LUXE SMOKE. 


Ten tile-lined smoke ovens like this one 
are provided for smoking frankfurters in 
addition to other smokehouse equipment. 
Temperature control is automatic and 
product is handled mechanically on cages 
and overhead tracking, untouched by 

human hands. 
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BETTER 
FLOORS 


Adopted by 


America’s Leading 
pe MILLION —— os Packers 


DURATYLE ' rT 
USED z 


TOP—View in Plant 
of F. G. Vogt & 
Sons 


CENTER—View in 

Plant of Consoli- 

dated Beep Beef 
oO. 


BELOW — View in 

Plant of Consoli- 

dated By o 
oO. 





























Sree te Ske oe 


\ PREPS 


Leaders always adopt the best, the most ae —— 
efficient and economical —that’s what 
makes them leaders. 


DURATYLE has so many advantages it 
will pay you to learn more about it, just 
as it paid Consolidated Dressed Beef 
Company, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., and 
Consolidated By-Products Company. 


In these plants Drehmann handled the en- 
tire installation job. This complete ser- 
vice is available to you if you desire. 
Send today for full details and our new 
booklet, BETTER FLOORS. 








DREHMANN PAVING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
508 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 
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provide the necessary heat during the 
winter months. They also serve ad- 
yantageously to permit air circulation 
during the summer. 

Sprinklers.—The entire plant, other 
than coolers and freezers, is equipped 
with automatic sprinkler system for fire 

tection, with a 50,000 gallon sprink- 
Jer tank on the roof and a 500 gallon 
per minute pump in the engine room. 

Insulation—The insulation of all 
coolers and freezers is compressed cork 
board which has been entirely enveloped 
in hot asphalt, making it waterproof. 
With the exception of the freezer all 
this cork insulation has been protected 
from floor to ceiling with tan glazed 
tile walls, similar to those used in the 
rest of the plant. It is practically im- 
possible to harm or mar the asphalt 
envelope of the cork board, and thus 
its insulating qualities will be prolonged 
indefinitely. 

Refrigeration—The plant is refrig- 
erated by means of four synchronous 
electric motor-driven compressors and 
supplemented by four large brine tanks. 
The flooded fin system of brine cooling 
is used on each of the four tanks. The 
ammonia remains within the brine .cool- 
er room, and is not used in any part of 
the plant. All the rooms are cooled 
by means of brines at various tempera- 
tures, and this brine is circulated by 
means of ten large centrifugal pumps. 


Manufactured Weather. 


A distinct operating feature of the 
refrigeration system is the installation 
of four separate suction headers, which 
are each cross-connected to each com- 
pressor so that the load of anyone of 
the four brine tanks can be passed on 
any one of the compressors. The same 
method of cross-connection is used on 
the brine pumps. 

Temperature and Humidity Control. 
—All the refrigerated rooms have their 
temperatures constantly maintained by 
thermostatically-controlled valves which 
operate automatically and thus con- 
stantly maintain a dry cold. This is not 
necessary for regular production and 
temporary storage of products, but 


Vogt’s believe this is very essential in | 


the manufacture of their quality prod- 
ucts. 

All the sausage grinding and stuffing 
rooms, as well as the cutting and trim- 
ming rooms, have “manufactured 
weather” in order to maintain the right 
humidity and temperature in the pro- 
duction of fine pork products. Again 
this is not necessary, but Vogt’s con- 
sider it essential to maintain the high 
quality of products. 

Hog Killing —A distinctive feature of 
this plant’s slaughtering practice is the 
fact that the storage of hogs and their 
slaughter and dehairing is done on the 
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RENDERING LARD IN THE MODERN MANNER. 


Two giant lard melters of the latest design, using the internal pressure and 
vacuum principle to render the choice hog fat which is rendered into Vogt lard. 


top floor, while the dressing and inspec- 
tion takes place on the floor below. Thus 
the obnoxious features are automati- 
cally separated, and it produces a bet- 
ter atmosphere on the dressing floor for 
all employees. 


Modern Processing Methods. 


Cutting and Cooling.—The hog cool- 
ers and cutting room are on the same 
floor as the hog dressing room, and are 





CURB PRESS IN VOGT PLANT. 


It has a capacity of 900 tons and is 
oe with all modern improvements, 


inclu 


ing. 


ing ejection of cake, steam heated 
saucer. and provisions for efficient charg- 


so laid out that there is no back-track- 
ing. 

A feature in the construction of the 
hog coolers consists of a series of con- 
crete beams whereon the tracks are 
supported. These beams also serve as 
a support for the spray loft; thus the 
amount of galvanized track work is re- 
duced to a minimum. r 

The hogs are brought into the cutting 
room and placed upon a table by means 
of a conveyor and escalator. The car- 
cass is completely disassembled and all 
its parts trimmed, graded and wrapped 
before leaving this room. The machin- 
ery and equipment is of the latest type 
and is galvanized or of rustless steel or 
monel metal, in order to reduce mainte- 
nance cost. 


Lard Refinery.—The fat from this de- 
partment is placed in melters in the 
lard room by means of chutes. An in- 
novation in the layout of the lard room 
consists of placing the entire equip- 
ment on one floor. Although requiring 
several pumping operations, the amount 
of labor and supervision is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Rendering.—Although the tank house 
is in the rear of the main building and 
smoke house, it consists of a four floor 
layout—one for hashing, one for ren- 
dering and another for storage, and 
also for degreasing the plant sewage. 


The offal is conveyed from the hog 
dressing floor by means of pipes. The 
hog hair from the dehairer is washed 
over through a pipe line into the tank 
house, and the water is then pumped 
back through the dehairer. Thus the 
gravity of water from the dehairer 
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In this outstanding achievement 
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in the packing industry — 
JAMISON DOORS GUARD THE 
ALL- IMPORTANT OPENINGS 


It is significant that where a project is 
recognized as outstanding in the pack- 
ing industry, you will usually find Jami- 
son or Stevenson Doors on the job. 
Packer City is a good example. F. G. 
Vogt & Sons are using nearly 100 Jami- 
son units for their new plant. 

The proven longer life of Jamison and Stev- 
enson Doors is a matter of record. The greater 
—and longer—protection of spring steel 
hinges over rigid hinges is known to all plant 
and refrigerating engineers who have had op- 
portunity for comparison. Operating advan- 
tages—especially with the Jamison Wedge- 
tight Fastener—have been proved time after 
time. 

With these facts so well known it is easy 
to realize why so many packing plants—both 
large and small—stick to, and switch to, Jami- 
son and Stevenson Doors. 


The New Plant of 
VOGT & SONS 
eve ratelet i 


re of the lar 








Types of Jamison and Stevenson Doors 
being used in Packing Plants: 


Stevenson Vestibule Door (Door that Cannot 
Stand Open) furnished with or without track 
port. Has saved packing plants more money 
than anv other door ever built. 


Jamison track Door with 
Adjustable Flexible 
Spring Hinges. i 
with Jamison 
TIGHT Fasteners, 
Stevenson Stevenson Super- 
Standard Door Freezer Door, 
with flexible with or without 
spring hinges vestibule, the 
and roller Jamison develop- 
fastener. ment to meet the 
needs of modern 
packing plants. 


Get the facts. Write 
for illustrated catalog 
giving the reasons why 
these products are cut 
ting door costs in pack 
ing plants. : 











JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC, 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Oldest and largest makers of Cold Stovage Doors in the World 
Branches: 300 Madison Ave., NEW YORK... . Builders Bldg., CHICAGO 
116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA.... Railway Exchange Blidg., ST. LOUIS 
4019 Gaston Ave., DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Agents: Gay Engineering Co., 2650 Santa Fe Ave., LOS ANGELES 

Ssspeewced D. E. Fryer & Company, SEATTLE and SPOKANE 
Southern Ice Supply Co., MARIETTA, GA. 
strong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON 
The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd.. HONOLULU. ..Okure & Co., JAPAN 
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transports this item with a minimum 
of expense. 
Sausage Made Up to Date. 

Sausage.—The sausage departments 
are equipped with the latest and most 
modern equipment. The stuffing and 
grinding rooms are air conditioned, in 
order to maintain the products in best 
condition. The cooking, baking and 
other heating operations are done in 
one large cooking room. 

The smoke houses for the sausage de- 
partment are in the adjacent wing; this 
eliminates any smoke nuisance from 
either the stuffing and cooking depart- 
ment, and isolates it without any in- 
convenience in the general line of pro- 
duction. 

The direct line layout of all equip- 
ment has been made so there is no 
back-tracking whatsoever, the products 
coming forward at all times. From the 
cooking room they pass through cool- 
ers where the products are chilled, and 
then on to the shipping room, where 
they are packed and wrapped. They 
then travel by gravity to the package 
goods room on the floor below. 

In all the various steps of cooking, 
baking, cooling, smoking and packing 
of the products scientific instruments 
and regulators are used in order to in- 
sure an absolute uniformity of all prod- 
ucts, and in the maintenance of their 
high quality. 

Curing.—The meat curing depart- 
ments occupy the major portion of the 
two lower floors of the building, consist- 
ing of pickle cellars and freezing 
rooms. 

Adjacent to the pickle cellar are the 
§. P. meat washing rooms. The load- 
ing doors of the revolving ham and 
bacon smoke house open into this wash 
room, making it very convenient to 
place the meats in the smoke house. 
These houses are of the latest revolv- 
ing type, keeping the product moving 
throughout the process, thus improving 
its uniformity of smoke and color. 

Economy and Convenience. 

Shipping—The shipping department 
has been designed in the most conveni- 
ent and sanitary way for the handling 
of food products. The products are 


loaded entirely under cover in an en- * 


closed loading dock. This provides a 
pleasant atmosphere at all seasons of 
the year, besides preserving the prod- 
ucts from dust and dirt that they might 
come in contact with if loaded in the 
open. 

The smoked meat room, fresh meat 
cooler and package goods cooler are 
conveniently located in the rear of the 
order assembly cooler, wherein all or- 
ders are assembled, weighed and tem- 
Porarily stored until shipments are 
made, in order that they may be main- 
tained in perfect condition. 
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The railroad car siding and platform 


is conveniently located adjacent to” 


freezers and dry storage and also to lard 
storage. Thus these products are han- 
dled without the use of elevators. 

Employee _ Facilities. — Unusually 
modern wash room facilities are pro- 
vided for all the workers, with special 
washing fountains of the very latest 
type. There is also a lunchroom for 
the comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees. 


41 


A fully-equipped dispensary is pro- 
vided for the periodic examination of 
all employees and for the treatment 
of all injuries and ills. 

Delivery. — A modern, fire-proof 
garage of unique construction houses 
more than a hundred distribution trucks, 
and it has also special washing fa- 
cilities in order to maintain the same 
strict standards of cleanliness as is de- 
manded in the manufacturing depart- 
ments. 


How Model Meat Plant Is Insulated 


Meat packers have discovered 
that one of the easiest and quick- 
est ways to lose money is through 
inadequate plant refrigeration. 

When the refrigeration system 
is checked and its operation close- 
ly watched, there still remains 
the chance for the worst leak of 
all—inadequate or improper in- 
sulation. 

Insulation may be said to be 
the skin of a packing plant, 
through the pores of which prof- 
its can soon 00ze away. The in- 
sulation must be right, and it 
must be put in right. 

It is therefore interesting to 
know how the “last word” in pork 
packing plants—the new Vogt 
plant at Philadelphia—is insula- 
ted, and how the job was done. 

The information here given comes 
from John R. Livezey, cold storage and 
insulation expert, of Philadelphia, un- 


der whose direction this work was 
done. The description is given by 
floors, as follows: 

Insulating a Pork Plant. 


On the sub-basement floor are lo- 
cated the following refrigerated rooms 


. with the approximate temperatures at 


which they are held: Pickle cellar, 38 
deg. F.; cured meat storage, 33 deg. F.; 
ice storage room, 80 deg. F.; ice tank 
room and brine cooler room. 

The insulation on.the, floors and walls 
of these rooms is two layers of 2 in. 
corkboard. Ceilings of these rooms 
were not insulated, but were provided 
with a 3 ft. wide band of two layers 
of 2 in. corkboard along the: outside 
walls, forming a sealed junction with 
the wall insulation. 

On the basement floor are located the 
following refrigerated rooms with the 
approximate temperatures at which 
they are held: Freezer No. 1, zero 


degrees, for sharp freezing of warm 





MODERN CEMENT CURING VATS IN VOGT CELLARS. 
Curing vats of permanent construction cost more, but reduce maintenance and 


replacement costs and are cheaper in the long run. 
one-fourth of the space devoted to curing meats. 
where a veritable mountain of salt is stored. 


This section represents about 
Adjoining is the salt storage room, 
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The World’s Newest and Most Modern Abattol 
has Specified SOUTHWARK 


Hydraulic Curb Presses 
for their 
Rendering Plant — 


Southwark Hydraulic Presses are made in a wide 
variety of designs, so that we can offer types 
adapted to every class of service. Two, four and 
structural column presses, in capacities up to 
2000 tons. 


The smaller presses are complete with hydraulic 
pump, and can be either belt driven or fitted with 
an individual motor. 


All modern improvements are employed, auto- 
matic ejection of cakes, steam heated saucer, 
provision for efficient charging, etc. 


Used in the best known rendering, fertilizer and 
soap plants and other industries where products 
can be recovered by compression. 


gonéperwe es 


Ask for 
Bulletin No. 5-A 


(1)—900 ton Southwalk Curb 
Press. 


(2)—500 and 170 ton South- 
wark Curb Presses. 
Both the above are in 
the plant of F. G. Vogt 
& Sens. 


== ass G66 Ge at ete eh GS 424 tte 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORPORATION 


Southwark Foundry and Machine Co. Division 


CHICAGO | SQUTHWARK AKRON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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and cool products; freezer No. 2, 15 
deg. F., for a holding freezer; freezer 
No. 3, 15 deg. F., also for a holding 
freezer; convertible freezers Nos. 1 and 
2, 15 deg. F.; pickle cellar, 38 deg. F.; 
casing storage room, 45 deg. F.; lard 
storage cooler, 45 deg. F. 


Freezer Room Insualtion. 


The floors of the three freezer rooms 
and also the two convertible freezer 
rooms are insulated with two layers of 
3 in. corkboard. Floors of the remain- 
ing rooms are insulated with two lay- 
ers of 2 in. corkboard. 


Outside walls of freezer rooms were 
insulated with three layers of cork- 
board to a total thickness of 8 in. The 
interior wall of the freezer rooms ad- 
jacent to the cooler rooms was insula- 
ted with two layers of 3 in. corkboard. 
The division partitions of the freezer 
rooms were insulated with two layers 
of 2 in. corkboard. The walls of the 
remaining rooms were also insulated 
with two layers of 2 in. corkboard. 


The ceilings of the sharp freezers 
were insulated with three layers of 
corkboard to a total thickness of 8 in. 
on the portions where the freezers ex- 
tended out beyond the cooler rooms 
located on the floor above. The bal- 
ance of the ceiling insulation for the 
freezer rooms was two layers of 3 in. 
corkboard. The ceilings of the remain- 
ing rooms were insulated with one 
layer of 2 in. corkboard with the ex- 
ception of the ceiling of the general 
cooler which was insulated with two 
layers of 2 in. corkboard. 

On the first floor are located the fol- 
lowing refrigerated rooms with the ap- 
proximate temperatures at which they 
are held: Fresh meat cooler, 34 degs. 
F.; package goods cooler, 38 degs. F.; 
order assembly cooler, 38 deg. F.; 
drivers’ return cooler, 38 deg. F. 


Product Cooler Insulation. 


The floors of these rooms were not 
insulated, but were provided with a 
3 ft. floor band of one layer of 2 in. 
corkboard along the outside walls, 
forming a sealed junction with the wall 
insulation. The ceilings of the rooms 
were insulated with one layer of 2 in» 
corkboard. All the exterior walls and 
also the division partition walls were 
insulated with two layers of 2 in. cork- 
board, 

On the second floor are located the 
following refrigerated rooms with the 
approximate temperatures at which 
they are held: Chopped meat cooler, 
38 deg. F.; trimming cooler, 34 deg. F.; 
fresh sausage cooler, 34 deg. F.; hot 
goods cooler, 42 deg. F.; scrapple cool- 
er, 38 deg. F.; boiled ham cooler, 34 


deg. F.; wrapping room, between 45 
and 60 deg. F. 
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GIANT QUARTET FURNISHES VOGT REFRIGERATION. 
Three of the compressors have a capacity of 45 tons and one a capacity of 31 


tons. They are directly connected to 100 


As was the case on the first floor, 
the insulation was omitted from the 
floors on this floor, and a 3 ft. wide 
band of 2 in. corkboard was provided 
along the outside walls as aforemen- 
tioned. The ceilings of these rooms 
were also insulated with one layer of 
2 in. corkboard, and the exterior walls, 
including the division partition walls, 
were insulated with two layers of 2 in. 
corkboard. 


Insulating Hog Coolers. 


On the third floor are located four 
hog coolers held at a temperature of 
34 degrees F.. The ceilings of these 
hog coolers, which form the roof slab 
of the building, were not insulated. 
However, a 3 ft. wide band of two 
layers of 2 in. corkboard was installed 
along the outside walls, forming a 
sealed junction with the wall insula- 
tion. The floors were also uninsulated, 
but provided with a 3 ft. wide. band of 
one layer of 2 in. corkboard along the 
outside walls. The walls were insulated 
with two layers of 2 in. corkboard. 


Concrete bunker decks were located 
half way between the floor and ceiling 
in these hog coolers, the floors of which 
were insulated with two layers of 2 in. 
corkboard. The baffles of these bunker 
decks were insulated with one layer of 
8 in. corkboard. The roof over these 
hog coolers was insulated with three 
layers of corkboard to a total thickness 


of 7 in. The roof over the coolers was . 


insulated with two layers of.2 in. cork- 
board, while the entire remaining por- 
tion of the roof was insulated with one 
layer of 2 in. corkboard. 


The ceiling of the driveway, which 


h.p. synchronous motors. 


een 
forms the floor of the general offices, 
was insulated with one layer of 2 in. 
corkboard. 


Protecting the Insulation. 


To insulate the.refrigerated rooms, 
including the insulation of :the roof, 
together with other miscellaneous in- 
sulation required in the building, ap- 
proximately 550,000 board feet of cork- 
board were used. 


All concrete and brick walls against 
which the insulation was to be applied 
were to be made plumb and true by the 
general contractor, so that a contact 
of at least 90 per cent was provided 
for the insulation boards. Two coats 
of asphalt priming paint were used as 
a waterproofing on the cement plaster 
surface. The corkboard was erected in 
place with hot asphalt, the asphalt con- 
forming rigidly to the approved speci- 
fications for ductility, penetration, ten- 
sile strength, etc., as required by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
The interior face of the corkboard was 
finished with emulsified asphalt applied 
in the usual manner, finished with the 
glazed tile which was used throughout 
the building. 

The first layer of corkboard on the 
ceilings was installed in the concrete 
forms and the succeeding layer was 
erected in hot asphalt. 

All the corkboard on the floors was 
laid in hot asphalt in the usual man- 
ner. The cork partitions were also 
erected in the usual manner with a 
Portland cement core between the two 
layers of corkboard, finished on both 
sides with asphalt emulsion. 


In the rooms that were not finished 
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When F. G. Vogt started 
thirty-five years ago 


—and in the New, Modern 
Plant of today 











F. G. VOGT & SONS 
still use 


——-LAUDENSLAGER’S SPICES 


SUCCESS 


Any man can make a success in any business by 

-doing a thing which everyone knows how to do— 

but to make a still greater success, a man must do 
the same thing still better. 


QUALITY SPICES 


have always played their part in every REAL success in the 
meat industry, and we like to think that by supplying 
ONLY QUALITY SPICES we have contributed to the 
success of well known packers and sausage manufacturers 


throughout the country. 


UDENSLA 
gh - Spices “GER 7 


4 . 612-16 W. York St. Philadelphia, Pa. Ne 


“IN SPICES, TOO, THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST” 
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with glazed tile in the sub-basement 
a Portland cement dado was installed 
over the emulsion to protect the in- 
sulation. All the exposed emulsion 
above the glazed tile finish, and also 
the emulsion on the ceiling of the re- 
frigerated rooms, was finished with a 
special paint to insure a smooth, sani- 
tary and impervious surface that will 
not easily soil and can be readily 
cleaned. The ceilings were painted 
ivory white in color harmony with the 
tan and buff tile blocks, in order to in- 
duce pleasant surroundings and most 
satisfactory lighting conditions. 


Insulation for Piping. 


Standard brine thickness cork cover- 
ing was applied to the ammonia suction 
and all the brine supply and return pip- 
ing except where the brine lines run 
directly over drip troughs hung below 
cooling coils. 

Ice water thickness cork covering 
was applied to all the defrosting sup- 
ply and return piping with the same 
exception noted above. This piping is 
an entirely separate system connecting 
to every bank of cooling coils. When 
the frost on any one bank of coils be- 
comes too thick for efficient cooling, 
this system is so valved that the low 
temperature supply and return can be 
shut off and a higher temperature 
solution injected. The melted frost is 
collected in drip troughs and piped to 
the nearest floor drain. 


All valves, fittings and flanges in 
these lines were insulated with cork 
covers moulded to fit the exact shape 
of the metal. 


The cork pipe covering is made up 
in 3-foot sections, split in half; each 
section is mineral rubber coated both 
inside and out at the factory. It is 
applied with a waterproof cement and 
all joints, seams and chipped edges 
were sealed with a waterproof seam 
filler and wired in place every 6 inches 
with copper clad steel wire. The entire 


PLENTY OF ROOM FOR EXPANSION. 


floor of Consolidated Rendering Co. plant in all of 
A space has been provided for additional 


One 
the departments. 
machines as they may be required. 
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CHILLS OR WARMS, HUMIDIFIES AND CLEANS AIR IN PLANT. 


This system sends fresh, clean air to all departments @f the Vogt plant and 
properly humidified air to the pork cutting room, trimming room and stuffing room. 
The air is changed every 2 minutes and positive temperature control is assured. 
This means cool air in summer and warm air in winter. 


surface was then given a thorough coat 
of cork covering paint. The copper 
wire was then further protected from 
possible corrosion by wrapping each 
wire with 1 in. wide friction tape and 
painting it. 


Insuring Against Air Leaks. 


The spaces between the cork cover- 
ing and the metal sleeves through 
floors and partition walls were either 
poured or sealed with a mixture of hot 
paraffine and cork dust and then water- 
proofed. This prevents any air cir- 
culation between rooms that are to be 
maintained at different temperatures, 
and also prevents water from running 
through to the floor below while clean- 
ing up and washing down floors and 
walls. 


in the Vogt plant. 


The insulation on each riser was pro- 
tected by means of a guard made from 
No. 18 U.S. S. gauge galvanized sheet 
metal to a height of 6 ft. from the 
floor. 

An. idea of the tremendous size of 
this installation can be obtained by the 
fact that almost two miles of cork pipe 
covering were required, together with 
over 2,000 valve, fitting and flange 
covers, ranging from % in. up to and 
including 10 in. pipe sizes. 

“It is a proved rule,” says Architect 
Comstock, “that you can afford $20,000 
capital expenditure to save the labor 
charge of one man.” That expenditure 
has been made in these vlants wherever 
necessary, and there is no doubt that it 
will make a material saving in process- 
ing expenses. 


NATURAL LIGHT IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


A feature of these modern plants is the abundance of 
natural light in all parts of the buildings. 


This is a view 
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“HALLOWELL” 
In a 
Model Plant 


The Consolidated Dressed 
Beef Company in Philadelphia 


is considered, if not the last, at least 
the latest word in Packing Plants and, 
therefore, the very fact that “HALLO- 
WELL” Equipment is so well repre- 
sented in this up-to-date establishment 


certainly speaks for itself. 


While the border around this ad gives 
you an idea of the “HALLOWELL” 
line the limited space prevents us, 
however, from showing but a small 


fraction of it and, therefore, please 


ask for our Bulletin 435 when at the — 


Convention. 


We will be there in 
Booth 42 
Mr. Castino 


will be very glad to welcome you 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
DETROIT Box 5350 sT.Louis 
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Slaughtering, Becomes a Fine Art 
In This New Meat Factory 


The Philadelphia Abattoir — 
erected and owned by the West 
Philadelphia Stock Yard Com- 

—houses the operations of 
the Consolidated Dressed Beef 
Company, leading packers of beef, 
yeal, mutton and lamb. 


A part of the same structure 
cares for the operations of sev- 
eral smaller slaughterers. In this 
way business is concentrated and 
operations are supervised from a 
sanitary standpoint, while con- 
trol still remains in private hands. 


A connected building, occupied 
by the Consolidated Rendering 

mpany, takes care of by-prod- 
uct handling in the same marvel- 
lously modern manner. 


Two outstanding features charac- 
terize the abattoir building. These are: 


Two Features Stand Out. 

1.—Modern equipment throughout, so 
planned that straight-line production of 
meats and by-products is possible. 

2—Arrangement of departments and 
facilities provided to. speed up opera- 
tions and reduce to a minimum the cost 
of handling products from operation to 
operation and from department to de- 
partment. 

Liquid products, such as blood, are 
moved in pipe lines by gravity or com- 


pressed air, offal, hides, etc., are trans- 
ported through chutes or on conveyors. 

Bulky solid matter, such as paunch 
manure, is floated in water where pos- 
sible. 
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of special Duratyle. Even the elevators 
are floored with this brick. Floor drains 
are provided everywhere. There is 
ample daylight in every room, includ- 
ing casings and other departments, and 
all rooms are air-conditioned. Refrig- 
eration in all departments is automati- 
cally controlled. 


Killing at the Top. 


The abattoir building is two and one- 
half stories high. The half-story—a 





WHERE OLEO IS MELTED. 
Steam jacketed, monel-metal lined oleo melting kettles in the plant of the Phila- 


delphia Abattoir Co. 


One traveling hasher serves all three kettles. 


Monel metal 


is not affected by the oleic, stearic and palmitic acids contained in the oleo. 


Manual handling is used only when 
the nature of the product makes the 
use of mechanical conveyors of one 
kind or another inadvisable, or when, 
for one reason or another, a conveyor 
cannot be installed. 

Walls of all rooms, from killing floor 
down, are of stainless tile and the floors 


mezzanine floor—is between the first 
and second floors. The top or second 
floor is occupied by the slaughtering 
and chill rooms. On the mezzanine 
floor is the offal department, and on 
the first floor are dry storage rooms, 
oleo department, and sales coolers. In 
the basement. are the hide storage 
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ABATTOIR AND BY-PRODUCTS PLANTS HOUSE SLAUGHTERING AND RENDERING OPERATIONS. 


baila tadelphia Abattoir houses operations of the Consolidated Dressed Beef Company and smaller slaughterers, with separate 
ot ve in which is located the newest and most up-to-date rendering plant in the country, that of the Consolidated 
s Company. 


By- 
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These steam jacketed oleo 
melting kettles are Monel 
Metal lined to insure uni- 
form product quality at the 
new plant of the Philadel- 
phia Abattoir Co. They 
were installed by the Keat- 
ing Equipment Co., 
New York. 


MonEL METAL kettle 


linings insure oleo purity in new 


Philadelphia Abattoir Co. Plant... 


@ Whenever you find a modern, well-equipped packing house, you find Monel Metal much in evidence. And 
the new plant of the Philadelphia Abattoir Co. is no exception! @ Here this solid, rust-proof Nickel alloy is 
used for the linings of oleo melting kettles, single and gambrel type meat hooks, viscera equipment and tripe 
draining tables. The first named use is especially interesting since it emphasizes Monel Metal’s high resistance 
to certain organic acids and its ready cleanability. @ The Monel Metal linings are not affected by the oleic, 
stearic and palmitic acids contained in the oleo. Its presence, therefore, insures a perfectly sweet, pure 
product of uniform quality and color. There is no danger of metallic contamination—and no chance of com 
tamination from previous meltings, because Monel Metal never retains stale, rancid odors or flavors. @ The 
Philadelphia Abattoir Co. will save money on all its Monel Metal equipment investment, for this modem 
metal is strong as steel, with no coating to chip, crack or wear off. Monel Metal eliminates the need for expensive 
retinning, repairs and replacements. @ Write for further information on Monel Metal packing plant equipment 


or consult your equipment manufacturer. 


More than 4,000 Monel 
Metal meat hooks contrib- 
ute to the cleanliness and 
efficient routine of this spick 
and span cold room in the 
Philadelphia Abattoir Co. 
plant. The hooks were fur- 
nished by the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company. 


Monel Metal is a registered trace 
mark applied to a technically con- 
trolled nickel-copper alloy of high 
nickel content. Monel Metal is mined, 
smelted, refined, tolled and marketed 
solely by International Nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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roms, power department, oleo storage 


rooms, etc. 

The slaughtering department on the 
top floor is divided into twor sections. 
One of these is for cattle and the other 
for small stock. 

Walls as well as floors are of special 
brick. Every piece of modern equip- 
ment that will speed up operations, re- 
duce costs or better the quality of prod- 
uct has been installed, including elec- 
trically-driven carcass saws, scribe 
saws, head splitters, high-pressure car- 
cass washers, etc. 

The cattle bleeding bed has two pens 
and two double wheel friction hoists. 
Two wheels operate pen gates and two 
for landing carcasses on the bleed rail. 
The bleed rail is so arranged that cattle 
are landed on the rail automatically, 
without a man above for landing. 


Five cattle dressing beds each have 
a double wheel friction hoist. One elec- 
tric combination splitter and rump saw 
serves the five beds. There is a high- 
pressure pump for washing, and the 
carcass is shrouded after going into 
the coolers on same floor. 


Straight Line Production. 


Considerable thought and study has 
been given to securing straight-line pro- 
duction in these two departments, and 
to secure economy of handling in the 
products from them. The carcasses fol- 
low through their various processes such 
as killing, heading, skinning, gutting, 
splitting, scribing, washing, shrouding, 
weighing, tagging, etc., and into the 
chill rooms with no backtracking. 

From the dressing beds the beef goes 
direct to the beef chill room for cooling 
and shrouding, and the small stock to 
a similar room, both on the same floor. 
From these rooms all carcasses pass out 
again and down an escalator incline to 
the floor below, where the sales coolers 
are located. This escalator incline is 
also a stairway wide enough on each 
side for men to pass up and down with- 
out using other exists. 


WHERE OLEO OIL IS STORED. 


Oleo storage room in basement of Consolidated Dressed 
Refrigeration and insulation are important, 


f Co. plant. 
and so is air eirculation. 
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FRESH MEAT COOLER IN CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF CO. PLANT. 


At the left are rails for the small stock. 
Cooling is by brine sprays. 


equipped for hanging beef. 


The bays in the foreground are 
Permanent construction 


cuts cooling and maintenance costs and is an aid in controlling fungus growths. 


Blood from the killing floors is col- 
lected by an independent drainage sys- 
tem installed for this purpose and de- 
posited in a blood tank in the basement 
of the tank house adjoining the abat- 
toir. From here it is blown by steam 
to the blood cooker on the fifth floor 
of the tankhouse. 

Hides and pelts are dropped through 
chutes directly to the basement. Here 
they are sorted, weighed, salted and 
packed. 

Offal is delivered through rustless 
steel chutes to the mezzanine floor un- 
der the killing floor. Heads, shinbones, 
etc., are also handled in this way. 


By Product Handling. 

The viscera lands on an “S” shaped 
table made of monel metal. This is 
quite a long table and allows for the 
fatting and handling as a continuous 
operation. The paunch is opened and 


i 


has contents removed and flushed over 
a perforated standpipe and then right 
to the umbrella scrubber located along- 
side of it. 

The oleo fat goes directly from the 
“S” table to the cutter, then into a re- 
frigerated trough so timed that the 
animal heat is removed, and is picked 
up by a conveyor and carried to the 
hasher. The hasher is on wheels, so 
the oleo fat is discharged into any one 
of the three melting kettles. The melt- 
ing kettles have monel metal inner 
shells. 

The arrangement allows the handling 
of oleo fats on the day of killing, in- 
stead of holding over until next day, 
which saves considerable space and 
labor in handling. 

All manure taken from the paunches 
is floated on water to catch-basins lo- 
cated in the tank house. Here the solids 
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EASY TO KEEP CLEAN. 


Tile walls and floors are installed in many departments 
of the Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. plant, simplifying 
cleaning problems. 
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MITTS and MERRILL HOGS 
Philadelphia 
Abattoir 
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Handle 
anything from 
whole carcass to viscera 


Anything and everything fed to a 
Mitts and Merrill Hog is reduced 
to a uniform degree of fineness so 
that the ground product gives up 
its fat and moisture readily. This 
greatly reduces cooking time, sav- 
ing steam, power and labor—also 
increasing the capacity of your 
melters. 


With the Mitts and Merrill Hog, 
only one machine is needed for it 
takes shop fats and bones, whole 
carcasses, offal, condemned car- 
casses, skulls and other large 


bones, viscera, etc.—all with equal 
facility. 


The Mitts and Merrill Hog oper- 
ates on a shearing principle—has 
no screens or bars to become 
clogged. Easy to clean and keep 
clean, also. 

Made in capacities from 1 to 30 
tons and with opening ranging 
from large enough to take one- 
eighth carcass up to large enough 
to take entire carcass. 


Write for details, literature and 
prices. 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 





MITTS and MERRILL—SAGINAW, MICHIGAN—U.S.A 
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gre removed in a press and fed into 


dryers. 

Modern Method for Oleo. 

In the tripe department are installed 
the most modern types of washers and 
cookers. 

The fat used in making oleo and 
stearine is taken from the offal table 
and put into a pre-chilling or bleach- 
ing tank and through a fat cutter which 
discharges directly into the final chill- 
ing tank. From this tank the fats are 
foated onto a conveyor, which carries 
them to the fat hasher which feeds 
the three oleo kettles. 

Water for the chilling tank is cooled 
by continuous circulation through a 
cooler located directly above the tank. 
This cooling water is held at a tem- 
perature of about 32 degs. Fahr. This 
deo washing method is unique, in that 
the washing and chilling of the fats 
takes but a few hours, compared to the 
%-hour period heretofore required in 
dleo departments. 

The casing department is so ar- 
ranged that its operation is one con- 
tinuous flow with no cross-overs, there- 
by attaining the highest efficiency and 
saving space. The raw product starts 
at one point of the room, follows 
around the wall and the finished prod- 
uct is completed at practically its start- 
ing point. 

This floor is connected by a bridge 
with the third floor of the tank house, 
over which all offal and other tankage 
is carried in buggies. 

On the Ground Floor. 

On the first floor there are, besides 
the sales coolers, a large dry storage, 
up-to-date laundry, and the oleo set- 
tling tank room, oleo seeding room and 
oleo press room. 

The oleo oil from the settling tanks 
is run by gravity into the seeding 
trucks. After seeding the stock is 
then pressed and the oil is run by grav- 
ity to a receiver in the basement, where 
it is barrelled and put into cold storage 
ready for shipment. 

The stearine is also fed into a receiv- 
ing tank which feeds by gravity the 
barrels into which it is packed. There 
is provision for both truck and freight 
car loading from the shipping room. 

The sales coolers, which are on the 
first floor, are supplied with the meats 
from the second floor by escalators and 
shipping facilities are arranged for 
both truck and freight car loading. 

Cooling and Air Conditioning. 

The basement is occupied by the 
hide cellar, oleo and stearine shipping 

and storage rooms, the engine room 
Where all the refrigerating machinery, 
necessary water pumps, switchboard, 
etc, are housed. There is also a large 
toom where the brine tanks are located. 
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The slaughter floor, offal department 
and casing department are equipped 
with the latest type of air conditioning 
apparatus, supplying these rooms con- 
stantly with good, clean, washed air. 

There are two systems of refriger- 
ation used in the abattoir—the chill 
rooms on the second fisor, chilled by 
salt brine sprays and the cold storage 
and sales coolers by brine coils, using 
calcium brine. All refrigeration is 
thermostatically controlled, holding all 
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rooms at an even temperature at all 
times. : 

Refrigeration is supplied by three 
9-in. by 9-in. compressors direct-con- 
nected to 100 h.p. synchronous motors. 

Officers of the Consolidated Dressed 
Beef Co. are: Charles Harlan, presi- 
dent; Wm. A. Haines, secretary; John 
Noble, jr., treasurer. C. B. Comstock 
was the architect, and C. E. Harle was 
in charge of construction-and is superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


Modern Methods Put Rendering 
In the Cooking Class 


Many years of operating a ren- 
dering business made “Chris” 
Offenhauser an expert in that, as 
he was already in other sectors 
of the meat industry. 

When at last he saw a chance 
to get out of the old location and 
into a new plant, he made up his 
mind it should be the very latest 
— best in equipment and meth- 
od. 

And it is. He has put his best 
ideas into it, and he smiles as he 
figures the profits ahead to be 
made from efficiency and econ- 
omy in operation. 

From top to bottom of the seven- 
story Consolidated By-Products Com- 





pany plant the outstanding feature is 
the continuous operation, which em- 
bodies application of the latest ideas 
for efficiency. 


No Lost Motion Anywhere. 

Beginning at the top there is no lost 
motion in feeding a battery of eight 
melters from either hoppers or large 
“hogs.” This is the beginning of a con- 
tinuous gravity ope m which extends 
through the battery of eight cookers, 
all of the latest design, and which are 
discharged into percolators containing 
conveyors and carrying a batch through 
to the next floor and into a battery of 
Expellers. 

Here the grease is extracted and sent 
on its way and the cracklings conveyed 





NEAT AS A HOUSEWIFE’S KITCHEN. 
All rendering in the plant of the Consolidated By-Products Co, is done in six 


in batteries of two each. Featurespof these melters 
rovided for keeping the inside of the tank free of adhering ma- 
urning and providing a faster heat transfer and, therefore, more 
rapid rendering. They Operate on the dry principle, no steam coming in contact 
with the material being rendered. 


Offenhauser melters arranged 
are the facilities 
terial, preventing 
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OFFENHAUSER MELTERS 


in America’s Most Modern Rendering Plant 


As a part of the model pack- 
ing town described in this 
supplement, the plant of the 
Consolidated By-Products 
Company stands as an ex- 
ample of unapproached eff- 
ciency resulting from modern 
equipment and careful, expert 
planning. 


Offenhauser Melters take 
their rightful place in this es- 
tablishment where efficiency 


is the watchword, where any- 
thing above minimum oper- 
ating costs is not tolerated, 
and where consistently su- 
perior results must be pro- 
duced. 


Write today for details, or if 
you want to get your informa- 
tion first hand, stop off at 
Philadelphia on your way 
home from the convention. In 
either event, we’ll gladly fur- 
nish full information. 


THE HOTTMANN MACHINE CoO. 
3325 E. Allen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~{ MANUFACTURERS OF THE INTERNATIONALLY USED KUTMIXER - }*-- 
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on down to the next floor. No loss mo- 
tion is involved and the product is han- 
died without loss of time or material. 
Down on the next floor willbe found 
the beginning of the grinding, storage, 
weighing, sacking and finally shipping 
on the floors below. 

The operating schedule provides the 
greatest efficiency and eliminates all 
Jost motion. The production facilities 
make it possible to get the greatest 
yalue from the raw material and there- 
by bring about the best margin of profit 
possible. 

The construction features of the plant 
are such as to provide plenty of day- 
light and air, with new methods of con- 
trol of odors, so the plant presents an 
ideal place in which to work. Tile side 
walls and tightly constructed packing- 
house floors provide real economies in 
effecting cleanliness and sanitation. 


From Top to Bottom. 


The tank house is a seven-story build- 
ing of the gravity type. The flow-line 
sketch on page 55 illustrates the move- 
ment of the product. 


All bones and tankage are brought up 
to the seventh floor, from whence they 
get their downward flow. This “floor 
houses the bone cookers, hoof puller and 
bone saw. The offal, bones, etc., are 
dropped through hoppers on this floor 
to the three “hogs,” or crushers, one 
gut washer and two bone washers lo- 
cated on the sixth floor. From this 
apparatus the materials are again 
spouted directly to the new type mel- 
ters located on the fifth floor. 

The fifth floor is occupied by eight 
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NO LABOR TO HANDLE GROUND MATERIAL. 


At the left is a “hog” crusher fed by gravity from the floor above. 


Note the 


swinging spout by which the battery of two melters on the floor below are filled. 


The “hog” is discharging into one melter. 


The capped opening to the other melter 


is shown. At the right are the bone washers, and behind them is another hog which 


also delivers to two melters. 


Three hogs, a hasher and washer and bone washers 


are installed on this floor of the Consolidated By-Products Co. plant, 


melters, six for tankage and two for 
blood drying. The melters are set in 
batteries, two to a battery, and dis- 
charged into specially-built percolators, 
one to each set of melters, which are 
also located on this floor. Each melter 
is equipped with a barometric conden- 
ser, eliminating all possible odors. 

The two blood driers are fed from 
the blood tank, which is located in the 


CRACKLINGS FED AUTOMATICALLY TO GRINDERS. 


Th 
Crackl 


ree Expellers are a part of the Consolidated By-Products plant equipment. 


pallens nee are discharged by gerey direct to grinders on the floor below. Ex- 


are fed automaticall 
the floor above. 3 


rom percolators equipped with screw conveyors on 


basement, by forcing the blood under 
steam pressure from this tank up to 
the dryers. 


The cracklings from the percolators 
are conveyed and discharged direct to 
the three Expellers located on the 
fourth floor, which in turn discharge 
their contents, solids on the third floor 
for aerating and tallow into a receiver. 


Even the Dust is Suppressed. 


On the third floor are located the 
mills for grinding cracklings. The mills 
are fed by a portable conveyor and dis- 
charged into dust collectors located on 
the roof, level with the fifth floor. The 
ground material then passes over the 
screens located on the fourth floor, from 
whence it is distributed into the va- 
rious bins located on the third floor. 

From these bins the material is mixed 
through a blending machine and fed to 
an elevator, feeding a conveyor which 
deposits the material in silos which are 
two stories in height. From the silos 
it is taken by conveyors and deposited 
into the automatic bagging and weigh- 
ing machine in the basement, where it 
is bagged ready for shipment. 

The tallow which is taken out at the 
percolators is run by gravity to the 
four tallow settling tanks, which are 
three stories high. The tallow from the 
expellers is pumped from the third 
floor into these tanks. 

From the tallow settling tanks the 
liquid is run into a receiver on the sec- 
ond floor, from whence it is pumped 
through the filter press on the third 
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traight line PRODUCTION 
IN NEW CONSOLIDATED BY-PRODUCTS CO, 
required EXPELLER PRESSES 


FESse go 





NE of the outstanding features of the new seven story Consolidated 
By-Products Company Plant in Philadelphia is continuous operation, Be 
ginning with a battery of eight melters which discharge into a percolator containing 
Conveyor, and hence into the new Anderson R B Crackling Expellers . . . there is 00 
lost motion. The Expeller type of Crackling Press fits ideally into this straight line 
production picture. It receives the product at a constant rate of speed and discharges 
the cracklings as the pressing is completed. There is no interruption. There is m0 
backing up of cracklings at the press. The operations following the pressing su@ 
as grinding, weighing, sacking, etc., proceed at a constant rate of speed. Thus, the 
new Anderson RB Crackling Expeller takes its place in the production lined 
this wonderful new packing plant. 





Expellers are performing equally as well in other leading packing plaats of te 
United States. They are chosen because of adaptability to all plant requirements; 
because of speed and efficiency; and finally, because the Expeller gets a higher per 
centage of grease from the cracklings. If you are interested in the above 

installation or an installation in your own plant, write for complete information. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1946 WEST 96TH STREET * ee CLEVELAND, OF 
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foor; and fromm the press by gravity at 130 degs. F. The tallow is run from basement of the tank house, through 
tp the four large tallow storage tanks these storage or scale tanks by gravity which all but the sanitary sewa 

pon scales located in a thermo- to the tank car siding. passes, thereby eliminating any possible 
datically-controlled room on the second A series of the latest and most mod- loss of material from any part of the 
foor, this room being held constantly ern type catch basins are located in the plant which may be reclaimable. 


prcrwnelhs ay ~rte ee 
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MODERN TANK HOUSE LAYOUT REDUCES PROCESSING TIME AND COSTS. 
Operations in the plant of the Consolidated By-Products Co. start on the top floor, and products are carried from operation 
to operation by gravity. 
cme from the abattoir is delivered through a pipe line to a tank in the basement of the by-products building. From 


it is elevated by a steam jet to the blood cooker. Paunch manure and other solids are floated on a stream of water from 
offal department to the dryer in the basement, 


Cooking tanks are locatéd on the top floor. Material from this floor is delivered through chutes by gravity to the grinders 
oe floor below. Each grinder serves two Offenhauser melters through a swinging chute. There are eight of these new type 
elters arranged in four batteries of two each. 
fi From the melters the material is discharged to four percolators of special design, one percolator receiving’ the material 
ety of two melters. These percolators are equipped with a screw conveyor by which the expellers on the floor 
ed. 
haem the expellers, of which there are three, the cracklings are fed by gravity to the grinders. The ground cracklings are 


elevated by a fan directly from the grinders to crackling storage tanks or silos from which they are weighed and sacked. 
ere are four of these crackling storage tanks. 
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PLANT OF F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC. 
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No. 61 “BOSS” Grinder 
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Packing 


“BOSS” equipment is found 
in America’s leading pack- 
ing and sausage manufac 
turing plants. In faet, 
“BOSS” equipment is to be 
found in packing establish 
ments all over the world— 
operating efficiently and 
economically, year after 


year. 
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THE CINCINNATI BUTCHER § 








3907-11 S. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PLANT OF CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF CO. 
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Users of “BOSS” equipment 
ack- § know from experience that 
fac- § itsbuilt to last, to serve effi- 
act, § ‘ciently at minimum expense 
» be & for along, long time. They 
ich: also know that the makers of 
“BOSS” equipment “know 
what it’s all about,” as evi- 
denced by fine design and 
expert construction. May 





we serve you? 


Beef Casing Cleaning Machine 

















a yw SUPPLY CORPORATION 


1972-2008 CENTRAL AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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UNITED'S CORKBOARD 


Philadelphia Abattoir—Consolidated Cc. B. Comstock, Eng. 
Beef . Sales Cooler. Turner Construct. Co. 


600,000 feet UNITED'S Corkboard. Gen’l. Cont’r. 


SEE US AT BOOTH 9 
Waldorf-Astoria 
[NSULATION when subjected to the ravages of 
low temperatures must be good. 


In a quarter century’s service to the Refriger- 
ating Industry we have seen numerous products 
offered as substitutes for corkboard. Cheap 
prices, glowing promises, etc., have sometimes in- 
fluenced buyers to try a substitute. But expen- 
sive maintenance and unsatisfactory service have 


Fy Gh ang PAP. Rs 
baffied drip pans 


Raat hn & rapid air circulation. 


West 

Philadelphia 

Stock Yards 
Phila., Pa. 
selects 


Pure Cork 


invariably resulted in a return to pure corkbesnil 
One hundred per cent pure corkboard is uit 
versally accepted as the only material that 6 
thoroughly satisfactory and economical for ‘cold 
storage insulation work. 


Hundreds of concerns like West Philadelphia 
Stock Yards select UNITED to do their insulation 
work. Sixty repeat contracts for one company 
clearly indicate economical and thoroughly satis 
factory installations. 


UNITED’S Service, composed of competent re 
frigerating engineers, skilled mechanics, and 
great, modern cork factory, offers an unexcelled 
insulation service at moderate cost. é 


Write for literature 


Let us quote you on your insula- 
tion requirements. We will save 
you time, money and worry. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factories 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


UNITED'S SERVICE 
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Modern Packing Plant Insulation 


Bffecting economies in oper- 
ging costs is the most important 
jem before the executives of 
every meat packing plant. Now, 
more than ever before, operating 
gsts are coming in for the most 
intensive analysis ever made of 
them. 

Oftentimes savings effected by 
more economical methods of-oper- 
ating show the only profits of the 
business. In these times of low 

ices, small margins and severe 
empetition the owner who looks 
to his costs and takes advantage 
of every possible saving will be 
on the right road. 

One of the large items of operating 
expense is the cost of plant refriger- 
ation. There have probably been more 
eforts made to save money on refrig- 
erating costs than on almost any other 
erating costs in the business. The 
cost of producing refrigeration is about 
as low as possible. 

But what about conserving refrig- 
eration after it is produced? Here is 
a big field for effecting further econ- 


Conserving Refrigeration. 


How may refrigeration be conserved ? 
After the refrigeration is produced 
it must be made to work to capacity. 
It must be circulated properly inside 
the room, so that its maximum effects 
may be obtained. It must be effec- 
tively retained within efficiently insu- 
lated walls, floors and ceilings. 

Doors to cold storage rooms must be 
tight—no air leaks around the frame 
and jamb. Doors must be kept closed, 
and preferably be provided with inner 
flapper doors that effectively block off 
the inrush of warm air and outrush of 
cold air every time the door is opened. 


Proper Air Circulation. 


Where the bunker system is used the 
Proper circulation of air inside the 
toom is effectively obtained by a well- 
designed overhead bunker. The refrig- 
eration coils are placed above this 

er floor. 

The bunker floor is provided with a 
told air flue preferably extending 

wise along the center line of the 
tom. Warm air flues are provided 
Ay outer long walls of the room, 
lel to the cold air flue. 
divides the bunker floor into 
two parts. Each part must be installed 
80 that it slopes down from the warm 
air flue to the cold air flue. The warm 
air flues are provided with vertical 
Warm air baffles extending from the 
t floor up toward the ceiling of 
Toom and along the entire length 
the flue. Between the top of the 
entire baffle and the ceiling a warm 
ae is provided. 
rly-designed and insulated 
bunker floor will cause the warm air 


below the bunker to rush up the warm 
air flues along the sides of the room, 
through the warm air duct over the 
baffles, and then down on to the coils. 
Here warm moisture from the air is 
deposited in the form of frost on the 
coils. The chilled air falls to the 
bunker floor, and flows down the slope 
to the cold air flue, where because of 
the suction created by the warm air 
rising below and following the slope 
of the bunker floor on the under side, 
and also because of its own heavy 
weight, it rushes down into the room 
and is circulated around the products 
stored there. 

Obviously there are then two cycles 
of circulating air traveling down the 
cold air flue along the center line of 
the room, separating, and as the air 
becomes warmed, flowing up the slop- 
ing underside of each bunker floor, 
rushing up each warm air flue and 
then down over the coils, repeating the 
cycle. 

Loading the Cooler. 

The kind of refrigeration—ammonia, 
brine circulating, spray deck, etc.—has 
little bearing on this circulation. The 
proper design of the bunker floor, air 

ues and proportion of the whole deter- 
mines the rapidity of the circulation. 
Particular care must be taken to store 
the products in the room in such a 
manner that the circulating air can 
filter through and between them. 

Meat should be hung so that its nar- 
row side cuts through the bank of mov- 
ing air. Packaged and bulk goods 
should be stored so that the refriger- 
ated air contacts as many surfaces of 
the package or product as is possible. 
In this manner, the full refrigerating 
value of the moving air is obtained. 

Wood floor racks are often desirable 
for many types of packaged products. 
The cold air can then pass under the 
packages. 

Keep the coils defrosted. Ice on a 
coil acts as an insulator and lessens 
the effect of the refrigerant; this re- 
sults in higher cost of maintaining the 
desired room temperature. 

Naturally, the longer a given tem- 
perature can be held in a cold storage 
room, the less will be the cost of sup- 
plying new refrigerated air. This is 
the function of insulation. It must 
block the leakage of warm outside air 
through walls, ceiling and floor of the 
room. The more effectively the insula- 
tion does this job, the lower will be 
the cost of supplying new refrigerated 
air. 

Insulation Requirements. 
any factors must be considered in 
selecting the kind of insulation to be 
used for cold storage work. The most 
important of these are: 

1. Conductivity (or insulating value) 
of the insulating material. 

2. Water and air proofing: qualities 
of the material. 

3. Methods of erecting the material. 

4. Price. 

The last mentioned is undoubtedly of 
greatest interest to the buyer. Just 
so much material and so much labor 
can be obtained for a certain amount 
of money. Everyone must obtain a 
margin over his costs in order to con- 
tinue in business. Now, if the cost of 
insulating material and the labor costs 
for erecting it are figured accurately 
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and the margin added jis conservative, 
the buyer unquestionably gets his 
money’s worth when he buys from a 
reliable concern. 

But he must decide just how much 
money he should invest in insulation. 
Naturally the most economical insula- 
tion is one which will meet the four 
qualifications here stipulated to the best 
advantage. 

In every cold storage room the heavy 
cold air falling toward the floor and 
the light warm air rising toward the 
ceiling causes a suction or partial 
vacuum in the upper part of the room. 
This in turn causes an actual “breath- 
ing in of the air” through the walls. 
The warm, moisture-laden air thus be- 
ing sucked through the walls attacks 
the insulation. 

It is a well-known fact that if the 
insulation becomes water-soaked it com- 
pletely loses its insulation value. In- 
sulation such as pure cork is inherently 
waterproof and air-proof, and with- 
stands the ravages of these moisture 
attacks. Modern insulation practice 
provides additional means of water and 
air-proofing the surfaces against which 
the pure corkboard is applied. Conse- 
quently, the combination of the natural 
water and air-proof characteristics of 
the cork plus added precautions of sur- 
face treatments, provides an adequate 
insulation. 

Methods of erecting pure corkboard 
have been improved and simplified 
through knowledge gained of the pe- 
culiar conditions which it must with- 
stand. It is easily handled, structurally 
strong and readily fitted to any surface. 
In the hands of experienced mechanics, 
who know all of the details of erection 
required to make a high-class insula- 
tion job, it produces economical and 
effective insulation. 

A typical modern job of insulation is 
that of the new Philadelphia Abattoir, 
which includes the Consolidated Dressed 
Beef Co. and the Consolidated By-Prod- 
ucts Co. plants. This is described as 
follows by J. Kontel, manager for the 
United Cork Companies at Philadelphia, 
who supervised the installation. 

Insulation of the Abattoir. 

The cold storage department consists 
of two floors with the outside walls in- 
sulated with two layers of 2 in. thick 
corkboard; the various rooms being 
formed by non-insulated tile partitions 
and wire screens. Refrigeration is pro- 
vided in the rooms through overhead 
bunkers, some of which are refrigerated 
by means of piping and others through 
a brine spray system. 

The insulation of ceiling for the sec- 
ond floor cooler is placed directly over 
the roof slab, consisting of three layers 
of 2 in. thick corkboard, _with aS & 
wide band around the perimeter of the 
room, consisting of two layers of 2 in. 
thick corkboard. There is no insula- 
tion provided between the slabs separat- 
ing the first floor from the second floor. 
An insulating band, consisting of two 
layers of 2 in. thick corkboard, is pro- 
vided both on the floor and ceiling 
around the perimeter of the walls. 

The floors of the coolers on the first 
floor are insulated with two layers of 
2 in. thick corkboard. Before the insu- 
lation was applied to the building walls 
they were treated with two spray coats 
of a liquid asphalt, followed with two 
layers of 2 in. thick corkboard erected 
in hot asphalt. The exposed surface 
then received an emulsified asphalt fin- 
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THE HUB OF THE WHEEL 


KILLING 


Beef Hoists 
Shackles, etc. 
Cattle Head Splitter 
Sheep Head Splitter 


OLEO 


Melters Inner Shells 


Clarifiers 


Presses, motor drive 


30 CHURCH ST. 


OFFAL 


Casing Strippers 
Bung Washer 
Tripe Washer 
Tripe Scrubber 
Tripe Cooker 


RENDERING 
M & M Hogs 
Shin Bone Saw 
Shin Bone Washer 
Skull-Jaw Washer 
Crackling Grinder 
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igh, which in turn is protected by 3% in. 
glazed tile set about % in. from the 
guulsified asphalt, the space in between 
filed in with cement grouting. 

Floors and Ceilings. 


This type construction applies from 
the cooler floor to the underside of the 
er beams; from there on the emul- 
sified asphalt was left exposed, and fin- 
ished with two coats of a special white 
qamel paint. 

The first layer of cork for ceiling 
pands was erected in the forms with 

ial galvanized nails inserted on an 

le to act as an additional anchor. 
The second layer of corkboard was ap- 
ied in the same manner as for walls 
and finished with emulsified asphalt and 
white enamel paint. 

The first floor slab was protected with 
a waterproofing membrane on top of 
which the two layers of corkboard were 
erected with hot asphalt, further pro- 
tected with another waterproofing mem- 
brane, over which the concrete floor was 
lid. This construction was also applied 
to roof insulation, excluding the con- 
crete. 

The coil bunkers are insulated with 
one layer of 2 in. thick corkboard on 
the floors, erected with hot asphalt over 
a waterproofing membrane and finished 
with another waterproofing membrane. 


Warm Air Insulation. 


The warm air partitions are insulated 
with one layer of 3 in. thick corkboard 
set against hollow tile backing with 
cement mortar mixed with an integral 
waterproofing. The exposed surface 
was finished with emulsified asphalt and 
painted with two coats of special white 
enamel paint. 

In the basement there are three 
rooms for brine, casing cooler and cold 
storage, insulated on walls, floors and 
ceilings with two layers of 2 in. thick 
corkboard as above mentioned for the 
cold storage plant, with the exception 
that no tile was furnished as a protec- 
tion to the insulation. In other words, 
the mastic was left exposed, with the 
special white enamel paint and a % 
in. plaster dado about 5 ft. high erected 
around all walls. 

_ The roofs of the entire plant, includ- 
ing tank house, are insulated with one 
layer of 2 in. thick corkboard. 


Construction and Equipment 


It is impossible to compile a com- 
plete list of materials, machinery and 
equipment provided for the plants 
which go to make up Philadelphia’s 
“model packingtown.” Following is a 
partial list: 


PORK PLANT. 


(F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., pork packing, 
lard and sausage manufacture.) 
Temperature Equipment. — Thermo- 
tic, American Radiator Co., Powers 
Regulator Co. 
Sprinkler System.—Globe Automatic. 
Floors, Walls, Runways, etc.—Dura- 
tyle and special brick, Drehmann Pav- 
ing & Construction Co. All processing 
or ag paved throughout with 


on uitt-—DuPont Delux Duco, sprayed 


Insulation — Sheet cork, Armstrong 
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SLICED BACON TO THE OUNCE. 


Meeting consumer demand for a fa- 
mous product, the bacon comes from slicer 
on moving table, is wrapped in Cello- 
phane, weighed and packed in display car- 
tons in quick time. 


Cork Co., installed by John R. Livezey 
Cork pipe covering, John R. Livezey. 
Asbestos insulation, Keasbey & Matti- 
son. 

Piping.—Refrigeration piping, York 
Ice Machinery Corp.; cast iron pipe, 
Walworth. 

Valves and Traps.—Steam, Warren 
Webster; water, Walworth Valve Co. 

Conveyors.—Allbright-Nell Co. 

Overhead Tracking.—Philadelphia 
Tram Rail Co. 

Electric Motors.—Westinghouse and 
Crocker-Wheeler synchronous; ice ma- 
chines, Idez1 Electric. 


Pumps.—-De Laval and Chicago Pump 
0. 


Air Conditioning Equipment.—York 
Ice Machinery Corp. 

Refrigerating Equipment.—York Ice 
Machinery Corp., electrically-driven, 
hand-controlled. 

Refrigerator Doors.— Jamison Cold 
Store Door Co. 

Power.—All steam and electricity 
furnished by adjoining plant of Du 
Pont Co. 

Deep Wells.—Pacific Pump Co. (not 
in use.) 

Cooling Towers.— York Ice 
chinery Corp. 

Overhead Tracking.—Standard 
Pressed Steel Co. 

Pork Cutting Equipment.—Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Corp., tables, belly 
rollers, etc., built in continuous line for 
complete cutting operation. 

Trolleys, Tools, ete.—Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co. 

Elevators.—Houghton. 

Roofing.— Barrett. 

Incinerators.—Morse-Bolger. 

Scales.—Bacon room, Exact Weight 
Scale Co. 

Sausage Equipment.—John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Automatic Linker, Inc., Sander Mfg. 
Co.; Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. 

Lard Rendering.—Allbright-Nell Co., 
two 5-ft. by 10-ft. Laabs cookers with 


Ma- 
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necessary pump equipment, lard re- 
ceiver and settling tanks, two crackling 
boxes; three rotary lard pumps; formu- 
la mixing tank; two 24-in. square filter 
presses; three large lard storage tanks; 

Fs 3-ft. by 6-ft. lard roll; steel plat- 
orms. 


Inedible Render ing.—Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., curb presses; 
Allbright-Nell Co., two 5-ft. by 10-ft. 
Laabs cookers with pumps; two motor- 
driven rotary pumps; one steel crack- 
ling pan; one 30-in. square filter press; 
two steam driven duplex pumps; 
grease, storage, receiving and scale 
tanks. 


Smokehouses. — Allbright - Nell Co., 
four Anco continuous revolving ham 
and bacon smokehouses complete with 
motors, ventilators, moisture chambers, 
steel loading and unloading doors, steel 
fire doors, etc.; four Anco double unit 
air blast smoking and ventilating ma- 
chines; four temparature recording 
thermometers. 

Hog Killing and Dressing. — All- 
bright-Nell Co., Anco double steel hog 
hoist with sticking rail and extension 
conveyor; hog cleaning rail; cast iron 
hog scalding tub with steel platform; 
water circulator, Anco 7-shaft hog de- 
hairing machine; Anco hog viscera in- 
spection table; complete overhead hog 
dressing conveyor. 


ABATTOIR AND TANK HOUSE. 


(Consolidated Dressed Beef Co., Consol- 
idated By-Products Co.) 

Floors, Walls, Runways, etc.—Dura- 
tyle and special brick, Drehmann Pav- 
ing & Construction Co. 

Paint. — Du Pont Deluxe Duco, 
brushed on. 

Insulation.—Sheet cork, United Cork 
Co’s. Cork pipe covering, John R. 
Livezey. Asbestos insulation, Phila. 
Asbestos Co. 

Piping.—Refrigeration, York Ice Ma- 
chinery Co.; cast iron pipe, Walworth. 

Valves and Traps.—Steam, Warren 
Webster; grease, Hottmann Machine 
Co. 


Floor Drains.—Josam. 

Conveyors.—Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Keating Equipment Co. 

Pumps.—High pressure washing sys- 
tem, Gould Pump Co. 

Refrigerating Equipment.—York Ice 
Machinery Co., electrically-driven, auto- 
matic control. 

Refrigerator 
Store Door Co. 

Rendering Equipment. — Hottmann 
Machine Co., V. D. Anderson Co., Sted- 
man’s Foundry & Machine Works, 
Mitts & Merrill Co., Keating Equip- 
ment Co. 

Unit Heaters.—Grinnell. 

Elevators.—Otis. 

Beef House Equipment.— Best & 
Donovan, Keating Equipment Co. 

Sheep House Equipment.—Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Corp., sheep hoist, 
dressing rail, viscera table, etc. 

Oleo Equipment. — Keating Equip- 
ment Co. 

Casings Equipment:—Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Corp.; Keating Equip- 
ment Co.; continuous casings table de- 
signed by architect C. B. Comstock. 

Trucks, Trolleys, etc. — Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Corp. 


Doors. — Victor Cold 
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In Preparation! 








The Packers’ 
Encyclopedia 


Part I 


Pork Operations 


A New Edition 


A complete new operating hand book of 
modern practice in the Pork Department 
will soon be ready for distribution. 


This revised edition of the Packers’ Ency- 

clopedia contains complete directions, tests, 

diagrams and illustrations—from the un- 
loading chute to the sales cooler. 


Operations are described and carried 

through to the sausage cooler and render- 

ing department—based upon the. best mod- 
ern operating practice. 


Order now. 400 Pages, Cloth. Price $6.00 


PLUS 20c POSTAGE 


Book Department 


The National Provisioner 


407 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Strong— 
Hog Run Liberal—Hog Prices Firm- 
er —Cash Demand Good — Outward 
Movement Fair. 

In a rather active market, hog prod- 
ucts displayed considerable independent 
strength the past week. This was par- 
ticularly true in lard where prices 
scored net gains of 90 to 100 points 
over the season’s lows, with October 
leading. While there was more or less 
profit taking and selling in evidence, 
and some hedge pressure, the lard mar- 
ket continued to mark up small gains 
daily, and the creeping bull market 
created a situation where shorts were 
inclined to fight the bulges at times 
rather than cover. 

Commission houses and cash interests 
were on the buying side of lard, and 
while some covering was under way, the 
upturns appeared to be based largely 
on lighter lard stocks, a firmer hog 


. market, and a continuance of satisfac- 


tory cash trade. Domestic business was 
reported quite good, but export trade 
was again of moderate proportions. 
However, the outward movement of lard 
for the week ended October 3 was offi- 
cially placed at 8,314,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 7,287,000 lbs. a year ago. 
Exports from January 1 to October 3 
have been 424,965,000 lIbs., compared 
with 520,711,000 lbs. the same time a 
year ago. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in-, 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
779,000 Ibs., compared with 830,000 Ibs. 
last year; bacon, including Cumber- 
lands, 505,000 lbs., against 1,102,000 Ibs. 
last year; pickled pork, 127,000 Ibs., 
against 129,000 Ibs. last year. 


Lard Stocks Smaller. 

Official report for September showed 
2,955,000 swine were slaughtered under 
federal inspection, arainst 2,773,000 the 
same month last year, 3,104,000 in 
1929 and 2,508,000 in 1928. Stocks of 
lard in cold storage in the United States 
at the end of September were placed 
at 69,637,000 lbs., against 96,047,000 Ibs. 
the previous month, 59,732,000 Ibs. a 
year ago and a five year average of- 
112,809,000 Ibs. 

Total slaughter of swine for nine 
months, January to September inclu- 
sive, has been 31,396,000 head, against 
82,104,000 the same time last year, 
— in 1929 and 35,845,000 in 


Average price of hogs at Chicago 
last week, at 5.20c, was 15¢ above the 
low for the year established the pre- 
ceding week, compared with 9.68c¢ the 
Same week last year. The advance in 
the average was due mainly to curtailed 
receipts during the latter part of the: 
week and despite a continuation of 
small shippers’ demand and little inclin- 
ation of the big packer to buy animals 
Senne qualifications at present 

es, 
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The week’s run to market, however, 
was comparatively liberal, receipts at 
the leading Western packing points 
totaling 453,000 head, compared with 
452,000 the previous week and 449,000 
the same week a year ago. 


Lard Market Firmer. 

The fresh pork market weakened 
somewhat further last week, although 
the weather was colder and move favor- 
able. Cash lard was steady to firm 
under a fair demand and as a result 
of advances in heavy hog prices. 


Relative to hog cholera, a release 
from Washington said—“Although vet- 
erinary officials in about two-thirds of 
the principal hog producing states re- 
port no increase in hog cholera over 
last year, in the remaining third the 
disease has been somewhat more preva- 
lent. An analysis of the situation by 
Dr. U. H. Houck, in charge of hog 
cholera control for the U. S.. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicates that re- 
gions to receive special attention are in 
general those in which hogs are most 
numerous. The states showing an in- 
crease are Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 

owa, Kentucky, Michigan, Montana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia.” 


Average price of all grades of beef 


steers at Chicago out of first hands for 
slaughter during the last week was 
8.48c, against 8.44c the previous week, 
and 11.01lc the same week last year. 
Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 


into the 11 corn’ belt states during 
September were 10 per cent smaller 


than in the corresponding month last 


year, according to the Agricultural De- 


partment. Condition of Western ranges 
on October 1 ‘was officially placed at 


71 per cent against 73 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 82 per cent in October last year, 
and a five-year average of 85.5 per 
cent. Condition of cattle was placed 
at 82 per cent, against 84 per cent the 
previous month, 85 per cent a year ago 
and a five-year average of 89.3 per cent. 
Condition of sheep was 82 per cent, 
against 84 per cent the previous month, 
88 per cent a year ago and a five-year 
average of 91.6 per cent. 

PORK—The market was moderately 
active and steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $20.50; family, $22.75; 
fat backs, $18.50@18.75. 

LARD—A fair cash business was re- 
ported in the domestic trade, while ex- 
port: demand was moderate. Prices 
ruled firm. At New York, prime west- 
ern was quoted at 8.20@8.30c; middle 








Hog Cut-Out Values Better 


Somewhat lower hog prices and but 
slightly lower product prices this week 
as compared with a week earlier made 
for somewhat better cut-out values. 
Top hog price at Chicago on Thursday 
of this week was $5.60 and the average 
price was $5.20, compared with a top 
of $5.80 and an average price of $5.25 
a week ago. 

Product prices show but slight 
changes this week. Light green hams 
are slightly higher than a week ago, 
bellies are easy, D. S. bellies are about 
steady and picnics are somewhat lower. 
Fat backs are up a fraction of a cent 
and regular trimmings are in good de- 
mand at slightly higher prices. Prac- 
tically all of the other cuts show little 
or no price change. , 

There has been only a fair movement 
of most products during the week. 


Raw le 
P., 8. 
Spare ribs 

Regular trimmings 
Rough feet 


Pete ee ewer eee ees ee ere esse reese seessssseeee® 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live weight) $5.93 


Total cutting yield 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values 
cost of ‘well-finished live hogs of the weight shown, plus all expenses, 





Deemer eww meee e reese ewes esse eeeeeeeee 


settee ewe eer esses eeeeee 


Green and pickled hams were in only 
the usual demand. Heavy green 
skinned hams showed the most activ- 
ity. Trade in bellies has been only 
moderate, demand for D. S. bellies be- 
ing only sufficient to hold prices steady. 
Trade in picnics has been only fair. 
Fatback demand has been good, but 
stocks are reported to be well cleaned 
up. Loins are only in fair demand. 

In the following test, based on prices 
in THB NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, a credit of 20c per 
ewt. is allowed for edible and inedible 
offal, while a cost of 60c per cwt. in the 
case of the lighter averages and 54c on 
the heaviest, with a condemnation 
charge of 3c per cwt., on all averages, 
are used in working out the test. Costs 
will vary from these considerably in 
different plants, and each packer should 
substitute his own as well as local 
credits in working out the test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 =. 275 _ to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1.28 $1.26 $1.26 $1.25 

“ 41 40 36 31 
41 41 40 35 
1.55 1.42 1.23 1.08 
se 09 -23 32 
07 -09 12 14 
14 -15 15 15 
97 1.04 82 85 
-10 12 14 14 
14 18 19 19 
-08 03 03 -08 
-O1 -01 -01 01 
$6.03 $5.92 $5.68 

64.70% 67.45% 69.50% 10.50% 


and deducting from these the 
the following results are shown: 


18 os 
Profit per CWh.....cccccccccccccccccsceccsccccons $ .30 $ .45 $. 
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western, 8.00@8.10c; New York city 
tierces, 744c; tubs, 8c; refined Conti- 
nent, 842c; South America, 8%c; Brazil 
kegs, 942c; compound, car lots, 742@ 
7%c; smaller lots, 7% @8c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 20c over October; loose 
lard was quoted at the October price; 
and leaf lard, 10c under October. 

BEEF—Demand was fairly good, and 
the market was rather firm. Mess at 
New York was nominal; packet, nom- 
inal; family, $12.50@14.00; extra India 
mess, nominal; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $2.25; No. 2, 4.75c; 6 Ibs. South 
America, $16.00; pickled beef tongues, 
$60.00@65.00 per barrel. 








See page 68 for later markets. 








LARGE GERMAN HOG SUPPLY. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Oct. 12, 1931. 
Figures of the hog census of Ger- 
many conducted by the German gov- 
ernment as per September 1st are now 
available. They show a supply of 
25,400,000 hogs. This is an increase of 
8.7 per cent over last year. 


This is a record. for Germany; such 
figures have never been reached be- 
fore. It visualizes the extension of 
German hog raising. The following 
figures will give the best picture as 
to the number of hogs in Germany: 

1913 22.5 million 
1924 _ ! ier 
1925 2. > 
1926 24:7 
1927 229: * 
1928 2). -* 
1929 | Yio 
1930 ee 
1931 ot 


During the war inflation period the 
hog supply was, of course, considerably 
less. It started in 1924, when economic 
conditions in Germany were stabilized. 
The increase was largely attributed to 
the fact that the people suffered a 
great deal from hunger during the war 
period; in addition, to the fact that good 
prices were secured for hogs in the 
German markets. 








Gereke-Allen 
Carton Co. 


1700 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis Mo. 
Experts on Display Contain- 
ers, Cartons, Etc. Also mak- 
ers of the “Champion” Ship- 

ping Containers. 


We Can Help Your Sales 





























Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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It is estimated that there will be a 
considerable supply of hogs for the 
next few months at steady prices, and 
only at the beginning of the coming 
year should there be a decrease in 
breeding sows which may lead to a 
decrease in the hog supply. 

a 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 
Average wholesale prices fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 


pound at New York and Chicago for 
September, 1931, with comparisons, are 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as follows: 


—New York— —Chicago— 
Sept., —. Sept., — se 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Haims, Regular, No. 1. 


10-14 Ib. av...... $15.90 $22.50 $11.65 $19.58 
LOINS. 

8-10 Ib. av...... 19.72 27.23 18.99 26.05 
10-12 Ib. av...... 19.06 26.12 18.40 24.78 
12-15 lb, av...... 17.31 22.84 16.26 12 
16-22 lb. av...... 14.67 18.22 13.14 16.72 

Shoulders, N. Y. Style Skinned, No. 1. 

8-12 Ib. av...... 12.82 17.40 10.15 16.48 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 

8-10 Ib. av...... 21.68 27.31 21.40 27.00 
10-12 Ib. av...... 21.22 26.38 20.10 26.00 
12-14 Ib. av...... 20.99 25.75 19.50 25.25 
14-16 Ib. av...... 19.68 25.00 18.90 25.38 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 

8-10 Ib. av...... 17.88 23.38 19.40 26.00 
10-12 Ib. av...... 17.41 22.44 17.90 25.50 
12-14 Ib, av...... 6.43 22.00 17.50 25.00 
14-16 Ib. av...... 15.69 21.50 16.70 24.50 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1 
16-18 Ib. av...... 19.41 27.62 19.20 26.75 
18-20 Ib. av...... 18.24 26.88 18.10 26.75 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 Ib. av...... 16.16 23.50 17.30 24.75 
18-20 lb. av...... 15.33 22.50 16.30 24.50 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

6- 8 Ib. av...... 25.28 33.78 24.40 32.88 
8-10 Ib. av...... 24.33 32.97 22.90 31.38 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. PB. Cure). 

8-10 Ib. av...... 18.42 24.25 18.00 26.50 
10.12 Ib. av...... 17.56 24.00 17.00 25.75 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4-8 Ib. av...... 12.33 16.88 13.40 16.75 

; Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 

12-14 Ib. av...... 8.70 13.44 8.42 12.25 


Lard, Ref., Hardwood Tubs. 
9.82 13.50 9.00 14.25 


Lard Substitute, Hardwood Tubs. 
10.50 12.22 8.80 13.38 


Lard, Ref., 1 lb. Cartons. 
10.70 14.75 9.95 15.25 
—_o—_- 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended Oct. 10, 1931, 
with comparisons: 


Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
1930. 


West. dred. meats: Oct. 10. week. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,630 2,410 2,204 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,253 1,418 1,316 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 16 5 22 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,181 654 1,164 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 7 an 7e8 
Mutton, carcasses ..... < 

Pork, "ibs. vices >a0nen 388,726 299,692 256,074 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
in equipment. 













THOMSON & TAYLOR 


Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


October 17, 193}, 


PORK AND LARD ON CONTINENT, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, October 8, 1931, 

Arrivals of lard at Hamburg from 

September 28 to October 3 were as 


follows: From the United States 1,179 
tons; Denmark, 244 tons. Prices asked 
were: United States, $19.12% @20.95. 
Denmark, — $20.00@20.25; —_ Holland, 
$20.25; Hungary, $28.00@28.37%, 

German Markets.—The market was 
holding firm, price advances on the Chi- 
cago exchange producing a lively de. 
mand. In particular large wholesalers 
were able to make very, considerable 
sales. Supplies are large, consignment 
goods being stored at all important, and 
particularly at smaller points. Demand 
for German fats continues good and 
price of $30.00 was being asked. 

Danish Markets.—English financial 
situation has caused a decrease jn 
slaughterings and offerings have been 
light. Danish lard is offered at $20.00 
@20.25 but is moving slowly. Produc. 
ers are disposed to accept lower prices 
rather than to permit stocks to remain 
= storage and still lower prices are 

or. 

Holland Markets.—Attractive prices 
for American lard induced some busi- 
ness. Lower quotations for December 
and January delivery also attracted 
some buying. Little Dutch lard is being 
offered, $20.25 being asked for the 
small quantities coming on the market, 
Dutch exporters can hardly do any 
bacon business under the present rate 
of exchange and hog slaughterings have 
been curtailed considerably. 

Hungarian Markets—Due to the 
difficulty of securing bills of exchange 
little business is being done. German 
lard is popular in this market and little 
other is asked for. 

Polish Markets—No reports from 
Poland have been received, but it is pre- 
sumed that the situation there is the 
same as in all bacon-exporting coun- 
tries. Slaughterings it is thought have 
een reduced. 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES, 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended October 10, 1931: 


West. drsd. meats: 


Cows, carcasses ...... 776 618 
Bulls, carcasses .;.... 595 358 
055 
195 


week, 
1980. 
2,605 
740 
528 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,234 1, 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 15,153 15, 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,273 865 
Ce errr 515,615 333,478 
a 
1 


Local slaughters: 


ES eer 2.019 2,008 
SEE. nus dus>scvccsaes 2,785 2,838 

BE NGGpatih see senaeel 17,645 19,671 
WED a dcscs suse downass 8,786 9,172 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City 
Oct. 1, 1981, to Oct. 14, 1931, totaled 
7,463,676 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,297,200 lbs.; stearine, none. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW — A distinctly stronger 
situation overspread the tallow market 
the past week. Following persistent 
reports of business in the outside mar- 
ket as high as 3%c f.o.b. for extra tal- 
low, sales were reported of 300,000 to 
300,000 lbs. in what is considered the 
oficial market, at 3%c f.o.b. However, 
it appeared more or less certain that 
the volume of trade exceeded that re- 
ported, with indications of a closely 
sld-up position on the part of pro- 
ducers. Sellers were asking as high 
as 3%c f.0.b. for extra at New York, 
and some well posted observers. ex- 
pressed the belief that bids of 3%c 
would not bring out any tallow of con- 

ence. 

While some are not looking for a 
runaway market, it is admitted quite 
generally that tallow has been selling 
at ridiculously low prices, as have many 
other commodities. A meeting has been 
called by the president of the New York 
Produce Exchange for Monday, October 
19, for the purpose of considering the 
possibilities of trading in tallow futures. 
All those interested in tallow, whether 
members or non-members of the ex- 
change, have been invited to attend the 
meeting and take part in the discus- 
sions. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2%c; extra f.o.b., 3% @3%c; 
edible, nominally 44%4@4'4c. 

At Chicago the tallow market showed 
a marked improvement in the absence 
of any particular trading. A good 
movement on small packer and render- 
ers prime tallow was reported, and the 
larger producers appeared to be closely 
sold up and not inclined to offer for 
later shipment at present levels. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 4c; fancy 
and prime packer, 344c; No. 1, 3c; No. 
2, 2%@2%e. 

At the London auction this week 755 
casks were offered and 191 sold, prices 
advancing 6d to 1s 6d. Mutton was 
quoted at 21s 6d@28s; beef, 21s 6d@ 
25s; good mixed, 18s 6d@22s. Argen- 
tine beef tallow at Liverpool, Septem- 
ber-October was up 2s at 22s, and Aus- 
tralian good mixed tallow at Liverpool 
September-October was unchanged at 

$. 


STEARINE — Market was rather 
quiet in the East, and the undertone 
was barely steady although compound 
was firmer. At New York, oleo stear- 
me was quoted at 65%c. At Chicago, 

¢ market was moderately active and 
steady, with oleo quoted at 7c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was fair at 
New York, but mostly of a routine 
character. Extra was quoted at 6@ 
ye medium, 5%@6c; lower grades, 

- At Chicago, demand was moderate, 


but the market w 
quoted at Ge was steady. Extra was 














See page 68 for later markets. 








poARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
the market was steadier with firm- 


ness in raw materials. 


At New York, 
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edible was quoted at 11%4c; extra win- 
ter, 8c; extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 74c; 
No. 1, at 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
rather quiet, and offerings were rather 
free, making for a barely steady situa- 
tion. At New York, pure was nomi- 
nally quoted at 9%c; extra, 7%c; No. 
1, 7%e; cold test, 14c. 

GREASES—tThere was more activity 
and a much better undertone in the 
grease markets in the East the past 
week as a result of the firming in tal- 
low. With the improved demand, offer- 
ings appeared to dry up somewhat, sell- 
ers holding for better levels. As a re- 
sult, actual trading was said to have 
been of moderate proportions, but a 
feeling of optimism prevailed, especial- 
ly at the trade were looking for im- 
provement in consuming demand. The 
position in other competing quarters 
also improved ‘slightly. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 2%c; yellow and house, 2% 
@2%c; A white, 2%@3%c; B white, 
2%, @8c; choice white, tierces; 3% @4c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, there was notable im- 
provement in the grease market, but 
the volume of trading was light. Sales 
of choice white grease were reported at 
3%c loose, Chicago. Medium and low 
grade greases were slow. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 2%@2%c¢; yellow, 
2% @2%c; B white, 25% @2%c; A white, 
2% @38c; choice white, all hog, 342@ 


3%4¢. 
—_q—— 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Oct. 14, 1931. 

When we have price changes they 
always are lower. This of course will 
have to stop some of these days, but 
the buying will have to improve as far 
as fertilizer and feeding materials are 
concerned before any upward trend can 
take place. 

Unground dried fish scrap has taken 
another drop of 25c per unit of am- 
monia because as soon as the buyers 
heard the fish catch had improved they 
stopped buying. Acidulated fish scrap 
is also lower in price. _ ; : 

Steam bonemeal is holding up in price 
pretty well, but raw is lower, both 
South American and Indian. 

Foreign sulphate of ammonia for Oc- 
tober-November shipment is: offered at 
$21.00 per net ton c.if. U. S. ports. 


ee 
PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 15, 1931. 
Blood. 


Blood is somewhat easier. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.............see6. $1.40@1.50 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Situation remains very quiet and 

trading is limited. Offerings, however, 

are light. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$1.25@1.50 & 10e 

Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 1.10@1.20 

EAMONN: kc h.ds dn caceked baaue 

Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POP COM cv civvcccccddevecucgeses 25.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product movement seasonable and 
prices are steady. 
Per Ton. 


Digester tankage, meat meal.......... $ 30.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


High grade, 10% ammonia, being 
offered at $1.25 & 10c. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground 10@12% am.. $1.25 & 10c 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 1.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungd., low grd., 
ME GEE pc vaclnenl be6s seheo etek 13.00 
TONS MER oa sence. cccceneuadse 1.35n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Market is easier. Prices are quoted 
30@32% at Chicago. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, 


POP GRAS POOtetD. 2.00 ceccesencccesss 30 @ 32% 
Soft pred, pork, ac. grease & qual- 

TEP MOE s bakeerusoeveereewhie beni @20.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

ROG GAN ads Cesk ieee edans cweune @15.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market continues fairly active. Prices 
show little change. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $20.00@25.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............. @18.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........0++. @14.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
, Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30.00@150.00 
Mfg. ahin DOMES. ...ccccscccveccccce 65.00@110.00 
CURES ES ah 6 ene c tiles sick adives 15.00@ 16.00 
Tam DOMES coccvccccccccccccccscce .00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet. 
Per Ton. 

BE GROEN non oh oct neteudewonosbce $20.00@22.00 
CORD GIO Vic 5c csc cc wh ccadle sé eceecas 38.00@40.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10.00@12.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ........ 8.00@10.00 
ee rer ree 23.50@24.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles ... 23. 24.00 
eR ee 0.00@12.00 
Pig skin scraps-and trim., per lb.... 2%4c 


Animal Hair. 
Animal hair market continues nom- 
inal. There has been little trading re- 
ported in winter production. 


Summer coil and field dried ......... 1 1%e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib. ...... 544c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib. ...... 4c 

Cattle switches, each* ............... 1 1%c 





*According to count. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 


PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

August imports and exports of cas- 
ings are reported to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Sheep, lamb, 
and goat. Other. 

Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
eer. <i cwaee cbwsdk” cosbess 3,885 $ 813 
OO Sere 21,319 2,322 
PROF 3,070 $ 5,987 37,643 17,963 
Netherlands ...... c.0.02 cesccce 1,629 2,398 
United Kingdom... 7,916 6,162 100 58 


Yugo. & Albania. ...... 
11, 








CF eaarers 13,191 169,692 93! 
Argentina , 6s 
Brent 2.2.00 32,3 
EL woccebeannos. sosnee 
ruguay 
British India 
SEER acevewesess 
EE ae nos ,817 
Persia 5 
ee ¥ 
Te ,090 
Australia . 
New Zealand..... 87,916 SE. sennne. soepens 
Algeria and Tun. Den: SED wocwse sovevere 
Morocco ........+. 9,52 12,401 ...... aecceee 
Total ..........379,147 $328,525 624,390 $115,022 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. Beef Casings. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Belgium .......... 11,811 $ 3,257 43,561 $ 3,169 
Denmark ......202 eccses cesses 8, 799 
DERMOD, 2c ccccecrce 6,466 BBB. occcs. ceccce 
SO 95,579 10,843 422,506 32,643 
DE ghonstcctsccte 34,740 5,810 3,618 386 
Netherlands ...... 33,754 4,820 80,777 5,649 
DET cspeassutca Aebene seed eas 0,449 3,209 
Poland and Danzig 3,014 653 14,113 2,020 
Sn cscseseeceva 238,236 30,176 262,320 11,155 
Sweden .......... 1,260 200 9,298 907 
OEM novice copees scceses 9,610 992 


United Kingdom...344,411 85,183 26,284 2,054 


RED -sicenccceses 1,800 348 13,909 1,423 
Guatemala ........ 150 TB cecvee ecoces 
Honduras -......... 40 ik: cabhe: sage bes 
BRIAD. oo 600002000 125 On GSuttes. ooesee 
Newf. and Lab.... 7,000 in Stniwaer Ssabat 
Bermudas ........ 965 BD -.cudees “ovnass 
SORRMIOR «20s ccc cscs 100 eek Sek as 
BR 5s aise slace 4,4 535 5,536 847 
DEER, doscases ky Se eee 
New Zealand...... 14,984 ED chases” eesiees 
Union of So. Afr.. 8,236 ED -ipenccse coxaepe 

DE heck ccvicad 865,839 $177,405 950,214 $65,253 


Exports of ‘‘other casings’’ totaled 140,422 lbs., 
valued at $34,855. The bulk of these went to 
Finland, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
United Kingdom and Canada. Hawaii took 27 
lbs. of this class of casings. 


nr Xa 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 14, 1931. - 


Cottonseed meal market was dull 
today compared with yesterday, but a 
good tonnage was traded in. The mar- 
ket opened strong at yesterday’s clos- 
ing prices and remained firm until near 
the end. Early in the session December 
sold at $13.50 and March at $14.25. 
Prices broke about 25c on the close, 
with March selling back to $14.00. De- 
cember was not salable at $13.25. The 
close of the market was weak. Outside 
markets failed to develop any strength. 












Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Ga Hammond ¢ Company 
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Stocks were selling down to new lows 
and the grain market was inclined to be 
weak. Competitive foodstuffs have not 
followed the spectacular advance in cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal are still 
obtainable at the low prices of the 
season. The soya bean crop is about 
to be harvested, and new corn is coming 
to the market at continually reduced 
prices. Traders in actual meal report 
a falling off in the demand on account 
of the advance in price. The market 
was weakened technicallv by short cov- 
ering yesterday, and the reaction is 
perfectly natural. On the other hand, 
it is more than probable that the low 
of the season was reached last week 
when meal declined to the $10.00 level, 
_— apparently was intrinsically too 
ow. 

Cotton seed market was strong in 
view of the fact that there was an ad- 
vance in the price of seed in the terri- 
tory. November sold at $11.50 and 
March at $13.00. These, however, were 
the top prices of the day. In many 
parts of the territory the cheap price 
at which seed was selling a week ago 
caused a decided decrease in the move- 
ment, with producers refusing to sell 
at prevailing prices. 

There has been some buying and 
storing of seed on the part of specu- 
lators, all of which has brought about 
a slightly better price. In territory 
adjacent to Memphis the movement con- 
tinued to be very good, and mills are 
well supplied for their immediate re- 
quirements. There is such a bountiful 
supply this season it is quite probaple 
it will be sufficient for both oil mills 
and speculators who are willing to store 
seed at the present prices. 


OIL IMPORT DUTIES RAISED. 

Increases of one-half of the existing 
duties and surtaxes are to replace the 
import prohibitions that have been in 
operation in Uruguay on a wide range 
of products since August 20, for a 
period of a month beginning August 
27. Among the items affected are cot- 
ton seed, cocoanut oil, palm oil. 

Jo 

COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORT. 

Exports of cottonseed products for 
one month ended August 31, 1931, are 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau 
as follows: 


1931. 1930. 
Oil, crude, Ibs................ 50,000 none 
EE AEG oss 5» bub icic ee wale 836,513 1,124,093 


Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 


Th wccetn cher sashes tcuseeh 3,590 175 ° . 
Linters, running bales......... 5,244 5,599 Oil cake or meal for dairy food. 
— — —— 
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October 17, 1931, 





VEGETABLE OIL MARKETs., 


COCOANUT OIL—A_ much bette 
undertone was indicated in this ma 
Although there was no broadenin in 
demand from consumers, nevertheless 
producers were firm in their ideas and 
were not pressing sales. Prices have 
been advanced fractionally. 

At New York, spot oil at Manila, sj. 
ers’ tanks was quoted at 3%c up to the 
end of the year. Cochin oil in 
same position, was quoted at 3%ec, At 
the Pacific Coast, the market was 
steady. Tanks were auoted 3% @3\% 

CORN OIL—While last sales wep 
reported at 35%c f.o.b., some improve. 
ment was noted with a hardening 
tendency developing. The market was 
quoted :at 3%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOY BEAN OIL—The market actej 
independently weak under increased 
sellers pressure which disclosed an ab. 
sence of consumer demand and was 
nominally quoted at 3@3%c sellers 
tanks f.o.b. western mills. 

PALM OIL—While the market was 
quiet and more or less nominal, the mp. 
dertone was slightly firmer. The 
shippers are understood to have with. 
drawn their offerings. At New Y, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 3% @Bte: 
shipment Nigre, 3%c; spot Lagos, de: 
shipment Lagos, 3% @3%c; 12% per 
cent acid oil, 35%4c; and Benim and Port 
Harcourt, 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
was firmer, with no tanks reported 
available. Bulk oil at New York was 
quoted at 4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was quiet and about steady, with spot 
and shipment quoted at 4%c. 

‘hoeammanael OIL—Market noni- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil stocks 
at New York continue small, and the 
market was firm with futures. Crude 
oil was firmer and up %c from the 
lows. Southeast and Valley 3%¢c sales 
and bid; Texas, 33¢c bid. Market trans- 
actions at New York follows: 

———_— 

CANADIAN SOYA BEAN MILL. 

A new soya bean mill will be erected 
at Chatham, Ont., Canada, says a report 
to the U. S. Department of Commer. 
The mill will employ from 50 to 75 men 
and will crush soya beans exclusively 
for the manufacture of edible oil, and 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Yarket Stronger — Trade Broader — 

“Cash Demand Better—Crude Firmer 
_lard Strong—Wet Weather South 
Unfavorable— September Consump- 
tin Above Expectations. 

A distinctly stronger market was 
yoted in cottonseed oil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. Prices advanced about %c lb. 
fom the inside figures of the season. 
Trade was somewhat broader, but there 
was a better feeling generally in the 
trade. A persistent demand from shorts, 
coupled with small hedging sales, helped 
the upturn materially, but in the main 
the market was influenced by improve- 
ment in cash oil demand, a stronger 
qude market in the South and per- 
sistent firmness in lard. 

The western market showed a recov- 
ery of 1c lb. from the season’s low 
point, due partly to rainy weather over 
the belt the past week, which it was 
calculated would serve to keep down 
the new crop movement to market for 
atime. Professional and outside shorts 
covered rather freely, and the market 
was aided at times by a better tone in 
cotton. It was quite apparent that the 
trade quickly lost. sight of the large 
cotton crop estimate of the previous 
week, 

The broadening in consumer demand 
for oil came at a time when local shorts 
were endeavoring to cover, and ran the 
market into stop loss orders. The ad- 
vance materially cut down the short 
interest, which was regarded as having 
weakened the technical position of the 
market somewhat, but persistent 
strength in October oil, the spot month 
continuing at a premium of about 10 
points over March, served to keep down 
local pressure. 


Crude Oil Higher. 

Indications of a satisfactory cash lard 
demand and relative strength in October 
lard was a helpful influence, while a 
firmer market in tallow came in for 
some attention. The fact that the se- 
curities market had difficulty in holding 
the rallies served to unsettle some of 
the longs in oil, and more or less realiz- 
ing developed. It was evident, however, 
that considerable cash oil business was 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


passing which, together with the rainy 
weather South, again kept down the 
volume of hedges on the oil market. 

Crude oil, rallied about 3c lb. from 
the season’s low point to 31<c sales, and 
bid in the Southeast and Valley and 
3%c bid in Texas. 

The Government report was a little 
better than expected, showing a Sep- 
tember consumption of 256,000 bbls. 
This exceeded the private estimates, and 
compared with 324,000 bbls. the same 
month last season. Distribution for the 
first two months of the season totaled 
450,000 bbls. against 644,000 bbls. last 
year, a poor comparative showing in 
view of the outlook for a larger crush. 


Seed Receipts Small. 
Expectations are that October con- 
sumption will also prove somewhat un- 
der that of last year. As a result, the 
trade continues pessimistic for the long 
pull from a supply and demand stand- 
point, but there is more or less uncer- 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 15, 1931.— 
Cotton oil futures advanced nearly %4¢ 
lb. and crude %c lb. during past week 
due to an active demand and higher 
lard and seed prices. Crude is now 
steady at 3%@3%c bid in all direc- 
tions, with 35%c bid at few favorable 
locations. Cotton is still making on 
account of favorable weather. Carry- 
over on August 1, 1932, may exceed 
1,300,000 barrels of refined, hence the 
difficult to maintain price advances dur- 
ing the heavy crushing period. 








Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1931.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
pees loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00@ 
.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 3% @3%c I|b.; forty- 
three per cent meal, $13.00; hulls, $4.00; 
mill run linters, 114 @3c. 


tainty as to whether or not the usual 
percentage of seed will be marketed this 
season, owing to the unusually low 
prices for both cotton and cottonseed. 

The producer will not be in a satis- 
factory financial position, as a result of 
the present depressed conditions, to buy 
feed and fertilizer for his animals and 
for soil preparation for the new crop. 
Consequently some are convinced that 
considerable seed from the present crop, 
will be kept at home. But conceding 
this, the crop of 16,284,000 bales cer- 
tainly allows for a crush of oil as large 
as the previous season, and considerable 
extra seed for feed and fertilizer should 
the producer be inclined that way. 

During the first two months, crude 
production was 153,894,979 lbs. out of 
which the mills had on hand at the end 
of September 44,591,452 Ibs., of which 
Texas held 19,025,000 Ibs. Seed receipts 
during the first two months were 970 
tons against 1,384 tons the same time 
last season, but the impression prevails 
that seed receipts will pick up during 
the next month or two. As a result of 
the comparatively small seed movement 
to market, visible stocks of oil in all 
positions on October 1 were 924,000 
bbls., compared with 1,105,000 bbls. the 
same time last year. 


Friday, October 9, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


SSROB Ss See eat ace aaa 425 a .... 
i aN 7 475 475 458 a 470 
Pe cia: Saka bia new oleae aba Ss See 
BN sc cals= ok ree ane 445 a 460 
AE aera 8 470 460 455 a 465 
Mar... 22° 472 464 OO a ee: 
Mage 9 475 468 469 a 470 


Sales, including switches, 46 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Saturday, October 10, 1931. 
OU iiice oo oe eke eer ye ee 
CONE ee ae ee 464 a 485 
ROG ree endo Fe Mee ene 440 Be oS 
MEG as ache. Sigete See e ees 450 a 465 
RMS fetes a haloie te eae eon 463 a 468 
MACS s: s'<,s 3 472: 470° 472 Banc 
May 1. (470 419 4 ac 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Monday, October 12, 1931. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 











Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


CONTRACT GRADES: 





BLEACHABLE PRIME SUMMER YELLOW 


COTTONSEED 


OIL—PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED OIL 


UNIT OF CONTRACT: 





BONDED WAREHOUSES located at favorable points: 





ATLANTA, GA. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


-NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
MACON, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


60,000 pounds loose oil in licensed bonded warehouse 


PORT IVORY, S. I. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Tuesday, October 13, 1931. 

0 ESRC SRREERE rors spe 440 a... 
ER asco os Se bk nebo pee 475 a 484 
ere 1 48 48 470a.... 
SR Ao aud. 665k Meck Eee 468 a 480 
ss os oe kates ale 475 a 484 
Mar. .... 21 494 486 490 a 491 
May .... 5 501 496 496 a.... 


Sales, including switches, 27 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 35s @3éec. 


Wednesday, October 14, 1931. 


ND eked. bona chk) oeei i Pi soe 
 csee x 4 495 490 4938 a 495 
cnc no et to pbe i eee PE it 
Sh 2.94 k- seks Aaa eee 464 a 475 
ee 1 475 475 469 a 475 
Mar. .... 11 495 485 478 a 482 
ee 7 498 487 487a.... 


Sales, including switches, 23 con- 
a Southeast crude, 344c sales and 
id. 
Thursday, October 15, 1931. 


ee ee saree Sane 
a 485 485 465 a 479 
Ts: 2606 So Meek oe pe ee eee 
DM 5550s: Siv'ed Sembee be > 450 a 465 
tent 0) eves 472 471 459 a 464 
Se 484 4738 473 a.... 
+450 ase 487 482 477 a 481 








Late markets on this page. 








WHALING TO BE CURTAILED. 


There was little change in the world 
whaling situation during the past sev- 
eral months, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The en- 
forced laying up of the Norwegian fleet 
has entirely reversed the usual activ- 
ities. Men who are usually employed 
in whaling are now trying to find work 
in other directions. About 2,000 men 


have been hired to man the English 
boats which have decided to continue 
operations. 

The announcement at the beginning 
of August by another English firm that 
their ships would go out again this year 
was met with surprise and deep con- 
cern in Norway. A request was for- 
warded to the English firm that they 
desist and lay up their ships as had 
the Norwegian firms, but the reply 
stated that preparations had gone too 
far to make any new decision. Nor- 
wegian companies held conferences as 
to what steps should be taken, but after 
due consideration the first stand was 
confirmed. The Norwegian govern- 
ment decided on July 31, to waive taxes 
on any whale oil of the season of 1930- 
31 which is unsold. 

It is anticipated that the whaling 
companies can use this year to reor- 
ganize and improve their methods of 
carrying on whaling operations and to 
check up on costs and future develop- 
ments. Interest in the discussion to be 
taken up at Geneva for international 
control of the whaling industry is to 
the fore in Norway, the only country at 
present which strictly enforced laws in- 
tended to protect heedless slaughter 
of this valuable animal. Norway is as 
a consequence in favor of regulations 
which all whalers will observe in like 
manner. 

Norway is also concerned over new 
outlets for the utilization of whale oil. 
Local experiments are going on with 
the hope of finding better and simpler 
methods of using this fat in the manu- 
facture of margarine. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued strong the 
latter part of the week on persistent 
covering in lard, fairly steady hog mar- 
kets, a better tone in grains and a 
satisfactory cash demand for product. 
Commission houses were on both sides, 
but profit taking was readily absorbed. 
Fresh packer selling was moderate in 


volume. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was moderately active and 
very steady. Cash trade was fair. De- 
mand from shorts was less active, but 
hedge pressure remains light. Valley 
crude sold at 35¢c; Texas, 344c. Sales 
were made later at 34c for both South- 
east and Valley and 3%c for Texas. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Oct., $4.50@4.80; Nov., $4.45@4.85; 
Dec., $4.50@4.75; Jan., $4.59@4.65; 
Mar., $4.69@4.75; May, $4.80@4.84. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Oct., $4.50 bid; Nov., $4.40@4.80; 
Dec., $4.40@4.70; Jan., $4.45@4.65; 
Mar., $4.50@4.75; May, $4.65@4.84. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3% @3%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 65c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Oct. 16, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.25@8.33; middle 
western, $8.05@8.15; city, 7%c; refined 
continent, 85gc; South American, 8%c; 
Brazil kegs, 95gc; compound, 744@7%c. 

canines oreo 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Oct. 14, 1931.— (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 25s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s 6d. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 


If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 




















BRITISH PROVISION MARKETs, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner,) 
Liverpool, October 16, 1931, 

provision market firm; A. C. hams 
pure lard very good; picnics fairy. no 
demand for square shoulders, . 
Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 86s; hams, lone 
cut, 95s; shoulders, square, none; pj 
nics, none; short backs, 69s; belles, 
clear, 54s; Canadian, none; : 
lands, 72s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 


53s 6d 
—— fe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES, 

The market at Hamburg for the 
ended October 10, 1931, showed Tan 
alteration, according to cables to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, with 
the exception of refined lard and prime 
steam lard, for which prices were jp. 
creasing. Refined lard $20.50; prix 
steam lard, $19.50; fatbacks, 
Ibs., $19.50; 12/14 lbs., $20.50; heg 
14/16 Ibs., $21.50; Frozen pork 
$14.50; extra oleo oil, $16.00 (all per 
100 kilos). 

Receipts of lard for the wee 
1,746 metric tons, 69 metric tons of 
which came from Denmark. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
portant markets were 90,000 at a 
Berlin price of 11.68 cents a Be. 
compared with 94,000, at 12.98 cents a 
pound, for the same week of last year, 

The Rotterdam market was fairly 
steady. Demand was medium. 
neutral lard $22.20; extra oleo 
$16.47; prime oleo oil $14.67; extra 
premier jus $11.71; prime premier 
$11.29; extra oleo stock $16.15; refined 
lard $20.59 (all prices per 100 kilos), 

The market at Liverpool was firm 
Prices were higher. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 27,200 for the 
week, as compared with 21,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year: 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending October 7, 
1931, was 131,700 as compared with 
117,407 for the corresponding period of 


last year. 
en iet 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended October 10, 1931, amounted 
to 6,307 metric tons compared with 
6,619 metric tons last week and 5,97 
metric tons during the corresponding 
week of last year. 

scoala 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 16, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 122,867 quar 
ters; to the Continent, 21,635 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week welt 
as follows: To England, 21,570 quar 
ters; to the Continent, 15,286 

ae 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


On hand on October 1, 1931, with 
comparisons, estimated by 
Trade Association: 


i553} 


ow 


of 


Oct.1, Sept. 1, 1, 
1931. 103i. “0. 
Bacon, Ibs.......... 1,362,480 3,080,224 
Hams, Ibs........... 174,944 245,952 
Shoulders, Ibs....... 7.840 100,128 
Lard, steam, tres.... 377 1,187 
Lard, refined, tons... 1,624 2,572 
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this chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VSIONEBR MARKET SERVICE series 
sows the trend of storage stocks of 
meats and lard during the first ten months 
of 1931, compared with those of 1930 and 
1928, 


Stocks of frozen pork, S. P. meats, 
D, § meats and lard declined during 
September. These declines were largely 
seasonal and followed closely the de- 
cines of 1929 and 1930. 

Frozen pork stocks show a decline of 
neatly 48,000,000 as compared with a 
month earlier. On October 1, 1930, 
they were 10,500,000 Ibs. under those 
of the same date a year ago and about 
48,000,000 Ibs. under the 5-year average 
on this date. 

Stocks of S. P. meats declined some 
$6,000,000 Ibs. and stocks of D. S. meats 
dropped over 37,000,000 Ibs. Stocks of 
both of these meats are now well under 
the 5-year average on October 1. 

lard stocks dropped 26,410,000 Ibs. 
They are still about 10,000,000 Ibs. 
lager than a year ago but about 
43,000,000 under the 5-year average. 


Frozen Pork.—Moderate hog runs and 
abroad distributive trade in all sections 
of the country made it necessary to 
draw heavily on freezer stocks during 
the month. Put-down was also com- 
paratively heavy. The trade in loins 
and seedless bellies was particularly 
good. Miscellaneous cuts also moved 
out in fairly large volume. 

8. P. Meats—The decline in S. P. 
meat stocks was particularly evident in 

There was a light production of 

cuts and a very good trade in 
practically all averages, particularly 
through smokehouse channels. There 
— a broad within-the-industry 


D. 8. Meats—An extremely light 
production of heavy and medium bellies 
= & fairly good movement South were 
D ding features in the trade in 

| §. meats during the month. Large 
operators were good buyers and prac- 

y absorbed the stocks of some of 
smaller packers. As the month 
the situation in these meats ap- 
enough aad een Prices = 

§ encourage buying and a 
continuation of the heavy coreutils 
ly to the South, is looked for. 


Light hog runs in which heavy 





hogs were in the minority sent less 
product than usual to the lard tank 
during the month. In addition there 
was heavy merchandising both here and 
abroad for both prompt and later ship- 
ments. Trade with the United King- 
dom and Continental Europe was par- 
ticularly good. Prices are low enough 
to attract buyers and a continued fairly 
heavy movement abroad is looked for. 


Hea ES 
STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based 
are as follows: 





699 
, 931 
Oct. ; : 
MS: < oe coaiwens 75.910 304,400 : 99,845 
Be Sersecuceve 84,667 316,280 88,782 68,517 
1930. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. r! pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted) 
45,078 
6. 
7,942 
; 5. 
189,692 10, 
ME -oGatcoce ss 174.347 395, 108,230 (957 
BR, cccccccvece 157,842 379,732 114,477 118,923 
SS ey 24,648 329,074 7.237 868 
P. on ebeegaees 92,305 283,979 71,148 59,732 
Th ctaedsbeecee 64,127 249,485 438,194 211 
Fos yr 77,158 285,824 48,573 31,189 
1931. 
sg 8..P. D. s 
pork. po por’ Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted) 
pS eet 122,984 328.010 70,188 51,434 
rer 215.599 397, 107,817 850 
BEBE, ca ciccudeoe 271.088 458,042 129,278 74,977 
shemdaane sa 269,599 432.699 141, 78.456 
ecadsiosevocs 265:876 453,500 148,179 897 
SED. sasstaséuce 215,766 403.898 156.4 115,873 
> ccaad veveta 181.214 365,235 168.380 289 
BEY. ceedeseeces 129,571 311.985 153,507 96,047 
GEE abecane ews 81,757 276,882 116,047 69,637 
—— 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on Oct. 1, 1931, with comparisons: 





Oct. 1, Rope, 1, 5-yr. av., 

1931, 931. Oct. 1, 

Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 

RORIORG. an cs ccsmeake crete 13,650 9,345 13,366 
WED 6bascedes bos veese 8,765 2.0386 2.361 
ECTS ee 6,827 38,145 5,648 
a, _ ee ah ere 6,996 6,908 5,947 
eo es eae 3,364 3,356 4,565 
Miscellaneous ........... 22,081 18,265 16,206 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand 
Oct. 1, 1931, in cold storage warehouses 
and meat plants in the United States 
are reported as follows by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 5-yr. av. 
1931, Iba. 1931, Ibs. Oct. 1, Ibs. 









































Beef, frozen.... 20,889,000 24,061,000 29.939, 
In cure ...... 9,139,0 8,969,000 ,384, 
isecees 5,413, 6,020,000 7,839,000 
Pork, frozen .. 81,757,000 129,571,000 103,990 
D. 8. in cure.. 50,643,000 64.259,000 59,764,000 
D. _S. cured.. 65,404,000 89,248,000 64,294.000 
S. P. in cure. .165,754,000 174,990,000 177,830. 
S. P. cured. ..111,078,000 136,995,000 131,348,000 
Lamb and mutton, 

RITES 1,915,000 1,975,090 2,954,000 
Miscl. meats.... 56,851,000 66,334,000 63,252,000 
TARE da cddvenes 69,637,000 96,047,000 112,809,000 

Product placed in Sept., Sept., 
cure during: 193i. 1980. 
WS SOU ceva scscsucec 27,243.000 28,876,000 
D. S. pork placed in cure.. 47,292,000 43,607,000 
S. P. pork placed in cure. .143,231,000 127,931,000 


ccopenailgiomissy 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business October 
14, 1931, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade are as follows: 
Oct. 14, Sept.30, Oct. 14, 
1981. 1981. 1930. 
P.S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, ’31, 


Li teen cae 40k wale a ek: Seer 1,662,574 
P.S. lard, made 
Oc a, "ae 

Se he SSPE 15,622,451 22,682,141 13,837,080 


Oct. 

Other kinds of lard, 

TRG. osastndencesie 4,987,097 6,942,501 8,732,615 
D.S. clear bellies, 


made previous to 

Oct. 1, 1931, Ibs..10,747,595 15,830,015 3,839,877 
D.S. _ rib___ bellies, 
376,108 308,117 


seesees DID IVE cosseces 


to 
931, Ibs. 2,191,517 3,187,991 1,306,749 
ar 


1931, Ibs GE TED - cnccveds 16,508 
Extra short cl 
sides, made previ- 
ous to Oc . 
MOONS Min cansie 65,000 116,397 58,536 
—_q— 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings butter, cheese, 
eggs on Oct. 1, 1981, with comparisons: 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 5-yr. av., 
1931. m Oct. 1, 
M Ibs. Mibs. M< Ibs. 
Butter, creamery ........ 80,173 104,678 138.168 
Cheese, American ...... 65,832 68,874 78.965 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 9,312 8,479 7,521 
Cheese, brick and 
M PEE re 794 668 1,202 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 602 614 1,669 
Cheese, all other......... 6,895 1,783 7,682 
Oe Fee 7,959 9.016 8,184 
Eggs, frozen .........+. 108,246 110,271 539 


fe 
Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. 
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Live Stack Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Good and choice fed steers and 
yearlings, 25@50c higher, better grades 
long yearlings showing most advance; 
common and medium steers, grassers 
and short feds, steady to 25c higher. 
She stock very uneven but largely 
steady on fat cows, with cutters strong; 
grassy butcher heifers and common and 
medium grade light yearlings very dull, 
steady to 25c lower; light yearlings of 
value to sell at $8.00 upward, higher in 
sympathy with general advance on 
better grade yearlings; bulls, 25@35c 
lower; vealers, 50@75c higher. Extreme 
top weighty steers, $10.50; yearlings, 
$10.35. Strictly grain fed steers sold 
actively after Monday at $9.25 upward; 
most grassers and shortfeds, $5.00@ 
7.75, strictly grass steers topping at 
$7.00. Choice light heifers very scarce, 
860 Ib. averages topping at $9.75; most 
grass heifers, $4.00@5.25, very few 
making $6.00; weighty sausage bulls 
topped late at $4.35, and choice vealers 
$9.50. 
HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Market trends mixed, mostly 15@25c 
lower on 180 to 280 lbs. Extreme 
weights scarce and steady; light lights, 
10@25c higher; pigs, 50@75c up; pack- 
ing sows, steady to 15c lower. In- 
creased supply was weakening factor 
late. Week’s top, $5.70, paid Wednes- 
day; Monday’s top, $5.55; closing top, 
$5.60. Late bulk 210 to 340 Ibs., $5.25 
@5.50; few, $5.55; 140 to 200 Ibs., $5.10 
@5.40; pigs, $4.75@5.15; packing sows, 


$4.75@5.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Killing classes, largely 75c@$1.25 
highef. Market closed at high point 


for week, shortage of well finished 


lambs becoming acute. Closing bulks: 
Good and choice native ewe and wether 
lambs, $6.50@7.25; few, $7.50; westerns, 
$6.75@7.75; native bucks, $5.50@6.25; 
throwouts, $4.50@5.50; range throw- 
outs, $6.00; choice fed yearlings, $6.25; 
fat native ewes, $2.00@3.00. 


a oo 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Increased receipts of cattle 
this week uncovered only a limited 
supply of native grainfeds, with highly 
finished matured steers lacking. Some 
weakness developed early in the week 
on native grain-feds, but closing price 
levels are steady to strong with last 
Thursday. Better kinds of fed grassers 
held steady, while other Western killing 
steers declined 25@50c. Choice year- 
ling steers topped at $10.00 and other 
natives ranged mostly from $8.00@ 
9.50. Common to medium Western 
steers bulked at $4.00@6.75, with a few 
good fed grassers upward to $8.25. 
With the exception of weak to 25c lower 
prices on the lower grades of heifers, 
fat she stock ruled steady to strong. 
Lower grades of cows were strong to 
25c higher, and bulls closed strong. 
Vealers were steady to 50c higher with 
a top of $8.00. 

HOGS—Prices the first three days of 
the week were strong to slightly higher, 
but a sharp decline on the close left 
values 15@35c under a week ago. Bulk 
of 180- to 250-lb. averages sold late 
from $5.00@5.25, with the extreme top 
at $5.30. Majority of 140- to 170-Ib. 
weights went at $4.50@5.00, and a 
choice load scaling 411 lbs., brought 
$4.85. Packing sows are around 10c 
lower at $3.65@4.65. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs are 50c@$1.00 
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October 17, 193), 


higher for the week, with the i 
upturn on rangers. Choice range lambs 
on the close realized $6.85. Sh 
vanced 25c, choice ewes clearing Up to 


$2.50. 
osama: 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agri 
Economics. ) iia. 


Omaha, Oct. 15, 193], 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
have shown only slight change duri 
the week. A good shipping demang 
provided strength to the market 
strictly good to choice grades and 
closed fully steady to 25c higher, Me. 
dium grades closed the week 
steady to easier. Most she stock de 
clined around 25c, short fed heifers 50e, 
while cutter grades held steady. Bulls 
lost 25@50c and vealers held close tp 
steady. The week’s top price of $1019 
was paid for long yearlings and medium 
weights. a 

HOGS—Arrival of a liberal supply of 
hogs on Thursday not only er 
made early in the week but shows 
lower than on last Thursday. 
sons Thursday with .Thursday shop 
lights and light lights 15@380c 
medium weights 30@40c lower, heavy 
butchers and sows 10@lb5c 
Thursday’s top was registered on 
lb. weights, $5.15; while the following 
bulks were registered: Good and choice, 
140- to 180-Ib., $4.25@4.90; 180- to 260- 
Ib., $4.75@5.10; 260- to 350-lb. butchers, 
$4.60@5.00; sows, largely $4.25@4.65, 
top $4.70; stags, $3.25@4.00. 

SHEEP—Moderate receipts in the ag- 
gregate at leading market centers te- 
sulted in an uneven advance on 
ter lambs. Comparisons Thursday 
Thursday uncovering a net upturn of 
75c@$1.00, while matured sheep are 
around 25c higher. Thursday’s bulk 
native range fed clipped and fed wooled 
lambs of choice grade sold at $6.50, 
top on fed wooled lambs, $6.75. Good 
grade range yearlings sold $4.00@4.50, 
fed yearlings up to $5.00, cou and 
choice ewes $1.50@2.50. 


onsite 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 15, 1981. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Fed steers sold strong; westem 
steers steady to 25c lower; mixed year 


lings and heifers, also cows, 25c higher, 
medium bulls, 10@15c lower; vealen 
25@50c higher. Bulk of native steers 
scored $6.65@9.00; most fat kinds $7.% 
@9.40, with top yearlings $9.65 and 
best matured kinds $9.50. most west 
ern steers brought $4.50@5.65; top, 
$6.65. Majority of fat mixed yearlings 
and heifers cashed at $7.50@8.00; me 
dium fleshed descriptions, $5.00@7.0, 
top mixed scoring $9.00 and best heifers 
$8.00. Cows went largely at 
4.25, top, $5.50; low cutters, $1.75 
Top medium bulls claimed $4.25 today; 
best vealers, $9.50. 
OGs—After advancing for thre 

days, swine values reacted Th 
to finish 15@25c lower for the 
under review. Top price reached $54 
on Wednesday, with the Thursda: 
at $5.60. Bulk of 150- to 300-Ib. 
scriptions finished at $5.15@5.5 and 
packing sows mostly $4.00@4.75 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced fully 
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October 17, 1981. 


50@75¢ during the week, other classes 
remaining steady. Packers bought most 
of the lambs late at $6.50@7.00 with 
closely sorted kinds to city butchers 
upward to $7.25. Common throwouts 
earned $3.50, fat ewes, $1.00@2.00. 


nese SRS 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 
So, St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 14, 1931. 
CATTLE—Following outside trends, 
better fed steers and yearlings show 
relatively little price change for the 
period, while inbetween steers and fat 
she stock worked 25c lower, cutters rul- 
ing 25c higher. Choice mediumweights 
reached $9.75; bulk fed kinds, $7.00@ 
850; shortfed and grassy offerings, 
$4.50@6.50. Grass cows centered at 
$3.00@3.75; heifers, $3.25@4.50; cut- 
ters, $2.00@2.75; bulls, largely $3.25@ 
350. Vealers advancing to a $5.50@ 
8,00 bulk, or 50c higher for the period. 
HOGS—Decreased marketings and a 
broad shipper demand made for up- 
turns of 10@15c on butcher hogs, light 
lights and sows averaging 25c or more 
higher. Better 150- to 210-lb. weights 
sold today at $4.75@5.00; 210- to 270- 
lb. averages to $5.10; 140- to 150-lb. 
offerings, $4.50@4.75; pigs, largely 
$4.25; packing sows, $4.00@4.50. 
SHEEP—Uneven advances ruled on 
lambs, better grades averaging 25c up, 
common and medium kinds 50c, spots 
the higher. Bulk of the better natives 
today sold at $6.50; common and 
medium offerings, $3.50@5.00; ewes, 
largely from $1.50 down; choice light 
ewes, $2.00. 


fe 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE — Irregularity marked 
slaughter steer and yearling price 
trends this week. Shipping competition 
for better grades stimulated a 25c high- 
er market, while shortfed and grassy 
supplies expanded, and buyers discrimi- 
nated against these at every .oppor- 
tunity. Several cars of strictly choice 
1102- to 1,570-lb. offerings scored 
$10.00, good and choice kinds cashed 
freely at $8.50@9.75, while most plainer 
kinds went at $7.00@8.25. Fat she 
stock advanced 25c, good to choice fed 
heifers reached $8.50, short feds turned 
at $5.75@6.75 and beef cows bulked at 
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$3.25@4.00. Bulls ruled 25c lower, with 
medium grades closing $3.75 down. 
Vealers finished weak to 50c lower; 
practical top, $7.00. 
HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Most butchers sold 15@25c lower, while 
heavy butchers and packing sows 
changed hands around steady. The 
closing top was $5.35, and most 200- to 
350-lb. averages moved at $4.90@5.25, 
with 140- to 190-pounders mainly $4.25 
nn Packing sows bulked at $4.25 


SHEEP—Substantial shipping orders 
for limited killing supplies resulted in 
50c@$1.00 fat lamb advances. The late 
bulk of native and fed lambs moved 
$6.50@6.65; top, $6.65. Aged sheep 
partially shared the advance and are 
quotable $2.25 down. 


ad 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


3. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Searcity of highly finished 
cattle has. strengthened fat cattle 
prices. Better grade fed steers and 
yearlings finished fully 25c higher, and 
grassers and shortfeds recovered all 
of the week’s early loss. Westerns 
predominated in the run. Choice 1,168- 
Ib. and 1,250-lb. steers topped at $10.00; 
scattering of other natives, $8.15@9.50; 
bulk fed westerns, $6.90@8.50; best, 
$8.65; straight grassers, $3.40@6.00. 
Butcher heifers sold slow and weak; 
cows, strong to 25c higher; bulls, 
strong; vealers, steady; heavy calves, 
25@50c higher. Bulk grassy and short- 
fed heifers $5.00@6.25; beef cows, $3.25 
@4.00; few top cows, $5.00@5.50; cutter 
grades, $2.00@3.00; bulls, $3.25@3.75; 
top vealers, $8.50; heavy calves, $4.00@ 


5.75. 

HOGS—The hog market has been 
very uneven this week, and although 
the week’s top was the highest in three 
weeks, butcher hogs finished 10@15c 
under last Thursday. Sows, however, 
were steady to 25c higher. Week’s top 
was $5.50; top today, $5.25; bulk 180 
to 260 Ibs., $5.15@5.20; 140 to 170 lbs., 
$4.50@5.10; sows, $4.00@4.75. 

SHEEP—Almost daily enhancement 
of lamb prices recovered bulk of last 
week’s loss, and today’s trade was about 
on a par with that of two weeks ago. 
Top range lambs sold today at $6.85 
and best natives $6.50, or 75c@$1.00 
higher than a week ago. Fat ewes 
nominal. 


FELIX GEHRMANN=>— 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by bg ein ony of Agricultural 
Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 15, 1931. 
Advances scored earlier in the week 
in hogs unloaded direct at 24 concen- 
tration points and 7 packing plants in 
lowa and Minnesota were erased on 
Thursday with an expansion in market- 
ings. Compared with a week earlier 
prices are generally 5@15c lower, with 
the exception of butchers, 300 lbs. up, 
and packing sows. The former are 
about steady and the latter are steady 
to 10c higher. Late bulk good to choice 
200 to 280 Ibs., $4.75@5.10; long haul 
consignments, up to $5.15; better grade 
170 to 190 lbs., $4.40@4.80; bulk good 
sows, $3.50@4.50. 
Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants week ended Oct. 15: 


This Last 

week. week. 

DSP 18,200 18,600 
REPORT, DOG. BOs cave ccivicscsss 23,600 15,700 
MonGey, Oct. Thies seccccccscte 500 27,200 
Tuesday, Oct. 18... .ccccccccvee 10,400 10,200 
Wednesday, Oct. 14............ 200 9,800 
se a¥eeeteser es 19,300 11,600 


Thursday, Oct. 15 
Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 


based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
— excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 
8. 


———+%—_— 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 10, 19381: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 10..... 278,000 515,000 529,000 
Previous week .......... 258,000 549,000 621,000 
, rr ary 285,000 532,000 564, 
WOE ois s'es vaca vessasgun 268,000 534,000 550,000 
POU pcencscdwecuaueseees 290,000 526,000 587,000 
DE Na owhsetqesauusenncd 367,000 468,000 579, 















































Week Gmek Oot, Bice cncuesvescvenccsscas 451,000 
Previous week 486,000 
1930 - - -467,000 
,000 
FO iekisiccngwelgs vkbeh Cacdeud Kpasbcendesa taal 459,000 
THRE Wecchevasevabccccesénegecoscontinaceet 000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Oct. 10...... 219,000 367,000 366, 
Previous week ........... 205, 404,000 425,000 
SEN. dvctimecevensesesavks 221,000 396,000 433,000 
.. . Ove sscegacen 218,000 392,000 359, 
BE cccalwip'gueis cceanes 201, 366,000 396, 
GONE fa:e s obivekis vcetewseced 273, 310,000 355,000 
—@—- 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Oct. 10, 1931: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey City ........ 5,718 10,456 4,927 40,738 
Central Union ...... 2,671 361 -.-- 19,516 
New York .......... 568 2,747 17,561 16,861 

TOUR 6s cones eee s 8,952 13,564 22,488 77,115 
Previous week ..... 8,402 15,073 21,319 74,984 
Two weeks ago..... 7,874 4,004 19,026 64,097 














Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 




















Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 





Union Stock Yards 
——————— —— 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 











Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
a = the a — Saturday, October 10, 
1, are reported to The 


National wn - ; follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 8,330 5,607 10,562 
Es SEEM checcessncecs 594 1,705 20,570 
Wilson & Co........... -- 8,950 5,712 7,929 
Oe NS a 2,093 3,209 8,479 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 974 1,851 cone 
Hammond Co...... 2,970 1,474 ae 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 608 eaee A, 
PEND. bd by cobesenscoe 17,568 29,183 36,408 
GHEE sederdewcecnccccns 9,514 37,498 13,734 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,035 hogs; Independent 
=~ Co., nl bogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,080 hogs; "Hygra Products Oup., 3,743 
hogs; Agar Packing. ‘Co., 6,009 hogs. 

Total: = 601 cattle; 7,970 calves; 104,313 hogs; 
97,677 sh 

Not Saaeting 12,801 cattle, 829 calves, 34,705 
hogs and 17,164 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 4,518 3,021 4,221 
Cudahy Pkg. Co, .. 3,897 1,790 7,659 
Fowler Pkg. Co. ... 342 evee eres 
i Ca cnaseshsases 2,809 1,337 2,908 
Te Us aeéeeasesaes 4,639 4,786 4,971 
Wilson & Co. . ccscce S08 2,192 4,011 
Others ...... eesecppececs 1,389 1,531 86 
ee bheesy «ee. 20,788 14,657 23,851 
OMAHA, 
a and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. seeee 5,213 9,808 5,482 
Cudah: 7. Miessecces . 6,852 5,877 
Dold Pk  ~ebenee -- 1,242 — wn 
poecceesesece > J 1 
EE Oe Gs Sacatepececs, GU 5,630 8,649 


Hoffman Pkg. Co., 79 cattle; Mayerowich 
pa Co., 11 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co. 
J. Rife . Co., 8 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 
.» 85 cattle; East Side 


g 
ae 











cattle; ‘so. en . Co. 
> ep cattle; Lincoln Pkg. “ cattle; 
Nagle Pkg. Co., 86 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 
cattle; Wiison & Co., 222 cattle. 
Total: 18,251 cattle; 48,504 hogs; 21,508 sheep. 
8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,398 792 2,614 8,123 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,188 1,930 ,538 2,832 
& Co. ...... 574 575 381 1,276 
East Side Pkg. Co... 981 130 3,337 389 
American Pkg. Co... 501 152. —s:1,010 268 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 240 45 4,532 153 
Shippers ...... peered 3 4,063 22,269 1,805 
een eeeeee 4,789 613 14,711 834 
TA --.--24,051 8,300 51,392 10,680 


Not Rae | 2,975 cattle, 1,317 calves, 33,495 
hogs and,2,793 sheep bought direct. 





ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Ce. ...... - 2,865 711 
Armour and Co. .... 3,043 520 
thers ..... eeesceee 2,450 406 
WO. asksse seeee- 8,358 1,687 16,936 26,613 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
276 6,185 8,222 
292 6,219 38,258 
3,380 3,556 
“"@l 18,707 
bubbhipes ness On 37 : 
MN Stnnsescc ces 10,198 198 ~~ 910 29,528 10,036 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. reosoos TE 676 1,004 897 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,429 695 1,107 412 
GEREES sussedcicdses’ Ee 28 _ m1 18 
TR. wccvecess eoeee 2,045 1399 2,912 1,327 
Not including 51 cattle and 318 sheep bought 
direct. ss 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sag ate, Co. ... 1,253 583 3,012 856 
Pg, “oo ence Mae hoes 1,935 16 
Wichite B. Co.. 30 ‘ pete Prag 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 12 enue cove ose 
Fred W. Dold....... 11 = 424 eas 
NR -cksdeeossnns 2,058 601 5,371 872 
Not including 281 cattle and 3,567 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 768 105 1,628 18,167 
Armour and Co. . 798 304 20,324 
awbhictinmis sam ee: ae 187 2,873 4,671 





«- 2,928 421 5,805 
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8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. .... 3,176 3,974 15,526 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 558 m ase 
Swift & Co. - 4,644 6,040 23,217 
United Pkg. Co..... 2,148 82 pee a 
ED: a wenecabacwes 1, 30,535 
Metal .ncrsecvoies 12,122 11,365 69,278 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,793 5,750 18,192 
The Layton Co....... ‘ a ete 673 
R. Gumz & Co.,...... 80 85 
Armour & Co., Mil 684 2,861 kanes 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 40 eves ecco 
J.D. ee ee 37 oboe cove 
Swift & Co., Balt.. 

Swift & Co., N. J. > 167 
Bimbler Co., N. J. 





: a ee 











Shippers ...:....... 
QUES nc ccccccccccs 279 279 2 
WER sedaccccioes 8,220 8,992 21,827 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Kingan & Co. ...... 970 685 14,592 
Armour and Co. .... 346 73 1,539 


Indianapolis Abt. Co. 480 106 econ 














Hilgemeier Bros. 5 eoce coos 
Hilgemeier Bros. 5 724 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 2 eons 286 
Indiana Prov. Co... 75 9 403 
Riverview Pkg. Co... 5 eace 179 
Stumpf Bros. ...... eae 63 
s Hartman Co 25 10 cone 
Art Wabnitz & 3 68 ccan 
Meier Pkg. Co....... 5 262 
Hoosier Abt. Co.. 82 ee eee 
susp ebocn var 1,228 1,445 21,036 
Others ...... écecece 983 149 472 
Botal ..ccce pobeson 4,402 2,534 39,834 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Ss. W. 9 pas. aie 4 a, op 
Ideal Pkg. poese 22 onee 788 
B. Kahn’s AS Co.. 4 1,041 6,475 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 91 1,425 
eae Phg. Co.... ses 
H. Meyer Co... 6 ae * 
_ Sander Pkg. Co... 9 oses. aeane 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 234 205 énes 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 17 osee Se 
aon F. Stegner.... 354 219 nena 
Shippers ..... habeas 367 575 4,408 
Others ....... cacao > 1,189 1,105 
TOGA | onccen ----- 8,898 2,621 238,155 


Sheep. 
12,254 
16,007 

1 
11,232 


39,584 


Sheep. 
1,718 














4,125 


Not including 670 cattle, 4,438 hogs and 314 
t direct. 


sheep bought 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for = ended October 10, 1931, with compari- 








Sioux 
Oklahoma City 
MEL -060n450008050000 
mver ... 
St. Peal .... 
Milwaukee .... 
Indianapolis ... 
Cincinnati ..... 
ME save vescchees cost 165,820 162,030 
HOGS. 
ee ee 104,313 100,626 
Kansas City ............ 14,657 25,1384 
eae ca heme nin seus 6 9,209 
i) SE cckenbaa> oee --. 51,392 52,291 
Dn vescen’ saswobs 16,936 797 
Pi CP «vctesecnctens 528 
Oklahoma City ...... cove ne 3,603 
SS eee ossud eE 3,689 
DERVEE ccccccecvcccccscces 5,805 6,135 
3 Saas -- 69.278 66,844 
PES. ccc scncss tense 21,827 21,854 
Indianapolis ............. 39,834 40,921 
Pe eae 23,155 16,667 
BE: ek iéninccsaagnsere 433,512 447,701 





25,331 

Sioux BT 2c cccnscncccnee 10,986 22,212 
Oklahoma City .......... } 6 1,129 
MEE ove inon'ed cweppes 872 565 
BE bev ccpncdseswaases 43.162 30,763 
Ye See -.-. 39,584 35,724 
BERIWORNGS «-. 2. cccccccccns 2,294 3,940 
Indianapolis ............ - 6,246 18,683 
SEE. 6 cnscc ccboovass 4,125 7,135 












cognco fe rorsnec 
32883333 





” 
oe 
os 
g 
So 


55,125 
17,018 
42,968 
27,755 
24,297 
23,196 

3,952 

6,762 

4,595 
59,783 
17,942 
34,426 
20,231 





338,050 
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pa ogg, we of ——- ot the Ch Unie 
0c! ‘a current and compara 
are reported 9 follows: ay Derods 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs, Sheep, 
Mon., Oct. 5..... 25,847 3,374 45,479 36.2% 
Tues., Oct. 6 8,118 2.606 22,605 20m 
ed., t 675 ’ 14,723 
Thurs., Oct. 290 1,595 22.648 
-» Oct. 9.. 3,491 22,819 
Sat., Oct. 10. 3 100) =i, 500 
This week /....... 54,721 9,863 140,274 wom 
Previous week ..52,620 11,176 138,665 
ROE GRO «os occ00 51.278 10,387 137,752 
Two years ago...56,921 9,492 131, 94,508 
Total receipts for month and 
with cameomes year to Onm 
—October.—— 
1931. 1930. a. 
Cattle ...... 64,234 68.925 1,722, 
Calves ...... 12°585 14.935 "498's0 4 
Hogs ....... 191,886 178,849 5,602,542 4 
Sheep ....... 167,238 189,371 3,281,527 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Oct. 5..... 4,978 148 10,648 
Tues., Oct. 6.... 4,880 321 4598 fae 
Wed., Oct. 7.... 3,755 1,664 72 
Thurs., Oct. 8... 2,414 319 3.887 ia 
Fri., Oct. 9..... 1, 171 6.717 Sap 
Sat., Oct. 10 1,200 1.009 
This week ...... 7,866 1,191 28,640 Shor 
Previous week ..18,809 696 29,918 
VOSr O80 ..sccos 16,616 603 37,681 
Two years ago. ..20,043 740 «626,156 
WEEKLY AVERAGED PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lathe, 
Week ended Oct. 10.$ 8.20 $ 5.15 $ 2.25 $5 
Previous week ..... 8.40 5.15 2.50 
BED cekoncnecccdes - 10.80 9.65 2.85 
aa ries 50 9.70 450 
DE. ctescechueun soe 15.25 9.90 5.60 
BEE © cctv eccecwovess 12.90 11.15 5.15 
MD sAdahaserscunye 10.75 12.85 625 12.0 
Av. 1926-1930. .....$12.65 $10.65 $ 5.00 $12.3 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for 
ers at an Geass Stock Yards aad 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 

*Week ended Oct. 10.... 37,500 111,600 16,50 
Previous week .......+-- 811 1 85,361 
1930 624 18,24 
55,600 

60,162 


*Saturday, Oct 10, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRIOCHS, 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
parisons: 


prices of hogs, with com 
No. Avg. ——Pricee— 
Rec'd. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Oct. 10.. HB ee 223 $ ‘e $ 
Ps ng week ... 226 





10.00 

10.40 9.70 

11.00 9.9 

12.15 1b 

14.15 12% 
Av. 1926-1980 ......119,600 240 $11.55 $10.6 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal i- 
spection for week ended Oct. 10, 1931, with com 
parisons: 


Week ended Oct. 10...........00005 veces ALM 
PrevieWS WOOK ..ccccccccccssecsechepan .- 112 S17 
Kear AGO ....sssssceseseseceseeeesreneet aaa 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 





Su pes of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and _ + during the mn ended Thursday, 
October 1931, were as follows: 

Week 

ended Prev. 

Oct. 15. week. 
Packers’ parchases A Wiis woke ga eee ne Tél 
sete aeenetss. sc ae 

i aR es ee oan Se tens ae 144,818 138.28 

aie 


SEPT. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts and disposition of li 
Buffalo, N. Y., for September, 1931, 
were: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Shee) 
severe DABTG 18,281 51.07 9, 
fer... .10,824 4,677 81,185 


Receipts 
Shipments 
Local slaughter 


—e—_ 
Watch the Wanted page for bar 
gains. 
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CATTLE ON FEED. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the eleven Corn Belt States, 
which in July and August were much 
larger than in corresponding months of 
1930, fell off rather sharply during 
September, says a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture report. The estimated 


pumber of such cattle inspected through 
markets for shipment into the Corn 
Belt in September was about 12 per 
eent smaller than in September last 
year, and was the second smallest for 
the month in 10 years. 

For the three months July to Septem- 
ber, shipments into the Corn Belt this 
year were about 13 per cent larger than 
the small shipments during these 
months in 1930, but were 5 per cent 
smaller than the 5-year average ship- 
ments for these months. Last year the 
shipments during these three months 
were the smallest percentage of the 6 
month July to December shipments in 
12 years. For the past 5 years the 
shipments during the 3 months July to 
September have averaged 39.1 per cent 
of the total shipments for 6 months, 
July to December. This percentage 

plied to the shipments from July to 
Epteraber this year gives a number 
about equal to the total shipments for 
the six months period in 19380. 

The small shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle in September reflected the 
small supplies of cattle received at 
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stockyard markets during that month. 
Receipts at seven leading markets in 
September this year were 15 per cent 
smaller than in September last year 


and were the smallest for the 
at least 15 years. 


month in 


Records from four 


leading markets covering the kinds and 
weights of stocker and feeder cattle 
shipped show that during the 3 months, 


July to September, calves and 


cows and 


heifers were smaller percentages of the 
total this year than last and steers cor- 


respondingly larger. 


Of the steers 


there was a considerable increase in the 
percentage under 700 pounds and a de- 
crease in the percentages in all the dif- 
ferent weight groups over 700 pounds. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
At nine centers during week ended 


Friday, October 9, 1931: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 9. week. 1930. 
CRG ic sicaceseccciende 111,402 112,317 92,331 
Kansas City, Kan........ 31,712 31,897 34,106 
OGRE c vccvcussacdcceass 25.804 ‘ 23,569 
*Rast St. Louis.......... 48,943 51,412 44,775 
Blow GIy ec cccscccces -- 18,108 17,023 13,211 
ee, Da 47,252 50,976 50,915 
Se. SONG ©. cewucccccccs ,669 16,525 14.862 
Indianapolis ...........6. 16,956 16,333 12,267 
New York and J. C...... 35,22 37,884 36,320 
GNIS nas cacewosniciany 848,075 360,973 322,356 
*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
fe 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 


equipment. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Oct. 15, 1931: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 





ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 
It. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.....$ 5.00@ 5.25 $ 5.00@ 5.30 $ 4.25@ 4.75 $ 4.40@ 4.90 $ 
It. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 5.00@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.45 4.65@ 5.00  4.60@ 5.05 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 5.10@ 5.30 5.35@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.10 4.75@ 5.15 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 5.15@ 5.45 5.45@ 5.55 4.90@ 5.15 4.85@ 5.25 
(220-250 ATE rE 5.25@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.55 4.90@ 5.15  4.85@ 5.30 
Hyy. wt. (250-200 Ibs.) gd-ch 5.25@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.60 4.85@ 5.10 4.85@ 5.25 
( Ibs.) gd-ch..........:. 5.25@ 5.50 5.10@ 5.55 4.65@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 4.70@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.70 3.65@ 4.65 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 4.50@ 5.15 4.65@ 5.10 .......... 4.25@ 5.00 
Ay. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 5.35-226 lbs. 5.61-205 lbs. 4.95-257 Ibs. 5.34-217 Ibs. 
9.75@10.50 9.50@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@10.00 
7.50@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.00 
6.00@ 7.75 4.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.25 4.50@ 7.00 
4.00@ 6.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.50 
9.75@10.50 9.50@10.00 9.25@10.00° 9.00@10.00 
7.50@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.00 
6.00@ 7.75 4.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.25 4.50@ 7.00 
4.00@ 6.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.50 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.): 
Ee six scenes cadsce wa ..+. 9.75@10.60 9.50@10.00 9.25@10.25 9.25@10.00 
RRR aac lisse 7.75@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.25 1.00@ 9.25 
MM Baise, co nig tye teuld ace : 6.00@ 7.75 4.75@ 7.50 65. 7.25 4.50@ 7.00 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
ni pacientes fear 25 9.75@10.00 9.0@ 9.75 9.0.35 9.25@10.00 
MO ...0.0.0:; apesveccotecece: SOME BIS. 9.50 7.25@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.25 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
en cso vas «nia --+ 9.50@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 8. 9.00 
MN vecccccces siseseeeee 6.75@ 9.50 7.25@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.25 6. 8.00 
IN ois och sarees Seance 4.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.25 4.25@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 
a Ree cian sk Panett koe 3.00@ 4.25 3. 5.25 3.00@ 4.25 38.00@ 4.00 
WS: 
a a 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.25 
Good ..... Ee ae eS .. 4.25@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.50 
_ OS peepee ss. 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.00@ 3.75 3. 3.75 
Low cutter and cutter ....... 2.25@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF) 
LE Smee A | 5.25 400g 4.15 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.25 
Ep aa rnalepeneamie ri 8.25@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.25 2.75@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.75 
.25@ 9.50 8. 9.50 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.50 
'75@ 8.25 5. 8.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.50 
00@ 6.75 2.75@ 5.50 2.50@ 5.00 2. 4.00 
, 6.50 4.50@ 7.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
008 5.00 3.008 4.50 3508 4.50 3508 4.00 
o. Ibs. down)—Gd-ch. ...... 6.50@ 7.90 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.65 6. 6.75 
Tg eee . 5.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 ‘5. 6.00 
welghts)— Common weaice 4. 5.75 3.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 
WE : 
(Wo-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ..... --» 4.00@ 6.25 3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 2.25@ 3.25 1.25@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.50 1.50@ 2 
ane Ibs.)—Med-ch. -.:::: 1.75@ 3.00 1. 2.00 0g 2.25 ig 335 
weights)—Cul-com. |. :.: + 2.25 (50@ 1.25 .7%5@1.75 .75@ 1.50 





ST. PAUL, 
+350 4.85 
4.65@ 5.00 
4.85@ 5.00 

5.00 

5.00 
4.75@ 5.00 
4.4 4.85 
4.00@ 4.60 
4.25@ 4.50 


TH 15 
-50: 15 
+25: 00 
50: +25 
75 75 
-00: 15 
251 00 
-50: 25 
15: 75 
-00 v6) 
25) 00 
75 

15 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended October 10, 1931, with com- 


parisons: 
CATTLE. 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 10. 
AN Vai vicas coos the 35,945 
Kansas City ... . 20,788 
Serre : 16,772 
St. Louis . 11,671 
St. Joseph 262 
Sioux City 7,748 
Wichita ..... 2,940 
Fort Worth .... washes 
Philadelphia 2,019 





Indianapolis . 
New York & Jersey City. 10,137 
City 95, 








Oklahoma City .......... 4.3 
CONNGEE Sev cicgpclcevae 4,575 
DEN:  acadxewGansnakunes 2,332 
WOR os cca vececnseware 128,311 
HOGS. 
CE ie vale pw clharee ears 106,823 
ek ere 65 
MON cccccsade 30,114 
St. Louis ... % 
St. Joseph . 12,301 
Sioux City . 16.484 
Wichita .... 8,938 
Fort Worth .. ge ey 
Philadelphia oe++ 17,645 
Indianapolis 16,932 
New York & Jersey City. 55.139 
Oklahoma City .......... 912 
CORNED, Ade cccusaegess 21,114 
WOE 4.4a00cescceneveact 6,44 
NE Gacaadvedcieneen tae 338,628 
SHEEP. 
CNS 5 8 ein diva Gitend cee 78,438 
oC eR See 3,851 
CU, a wkna veo céaaneaats 464 
SD 6 ia ca baicsi's'wginsse a's 8,875 
Get IIS ocos 0.cs cpareresias 8,983 
Sioux City ..... 10,672 
ichita ..... 872 
Fort Worth . sees 
Philadelphia ... 8,786 
Indianapolis ... oc . ene 
New York & Jersey City. 89,397 
Oklahoma City .......... 3, 
CUPS). wosvcctaweeces 2,902 
TE oO Sieigiivectduadecan 10,594 
ON cena cies ceuae tote 290,755 
fo 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Leading Canadian centers top live- 
week ended 
October 9, 1931, with comparisons, re- 
ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


stock price summary, 





138,195 


93,737 
16,465 
28,172 
27.434 








BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week 
ended 
Oct. 
De: 6 vavenecs aad ooo e$ 6.25 
Montreal Dewdeeceate ae ed 
PRT Sada evo seciacte 5 
EEE dine cinewd éaN eum 4.40 
Hdmonton ......... vovcee 4.75 
Prine® AMPs ..ccsecese 4.25 
Moose Jaw ...... ina cece 4.50 
Saskatoon ............+. 4.25 
VEAL CALVES. 







g2% 83: 8888 
2 





When in need of expert packing- 
house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Prev. 
week 
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Cor. 
week, 
930. 








BEEBE papsaota 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1931. 


Cattle. Hogs. 

ND a. casi ekk on bo peak 200 11,000 
EE ae 250 650 
BD ccccsccccccvcccces 125 3,000 
ii bee sonan aes 250 4,000 
PM ssacchoasecses 200 1,500 
DE ocveteeshen ean 100 1,500 
EE cuesinbensbicece 3,000 1,800 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 300 
Fo MEE, sendéegecccss ° 150 200 
REED bh censconssccns 100 200 
EE scagedcecceusecc ce 100 100 
BED wicssecsccescoe 200 500 
MOEN wsicéssccces eovcee 100 700 
ERE 200 3,000 
DEEEEE Ses ccsebosesee 100 1,500 
DT shossicedsssoce 300 1,000 
DE “66500 vcecesene 100 1,800 
PL: Siccocews espe se 200 300 
PENED --cbecqccan chance 100 300 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1931. 





rr «+++. 21,000 42,000 
Pe Ci oc onseecuseve 27,000 3,500 
EE -asecmcnaden 22,000 7,000 
St. Louis - 8,000 7,000 
St. Joseph - 8,400 2,000 
Sioux City 9,000 5,500 
oF eee 13,600 17,000 
Oklahoma City 700 700 
Fort Wo. 5,400 600 
Milwaukee ... 400 2,500 
Denver ..... . 8,800 4,000 
Louisville - 1,600 1,000 
DE coh ock ue om << ee 1,600 
Indianapolis ............. 500 5,000 
PE a cpiinoces ans 6 1,300 3,800 
DE ancvsssinsscoes 2,200 2,000 
DT ss taicnbee nodswees 2,100 9,700 
SL: cccsind nabnes as 1,100 4,000 
SEY» Gant bb veeccnsowe 900 100 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1931. 
ND ba eine cae be sae 7,500 19,000 
ST eit canvonse ve 11, 2,000 
DE sepehtasnecenscess x 3,000 
is MD aus conessasoces 3,800 7,000 
ie MEE scdeevccceseos 1,700 2,500 
Sy cnossensénsece 2,000 2,500 
Di Anebwahesenesees 2,000 12,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 700 
See 1,700 200 
PEED ww cvcccnasoecec 5,500 
MEE oubanche o0snadeoes 2,300 1,600 
DEL oosssbataes eae on 400 
.. Tks Seeeeceees 1,000 1,500 
Oe aaa ea 1,500 9,000 
PEED. Scovccccccescs 100 500 
SEE ‘cccacccessenve 600 3,500 
DT h2Gnesehvesesseses 500 1,500 
Serr 200 2,000 
DU a cécnéctqnccenes 200 100 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1931. 
NR Na cicbbhnwetanswel 11,000 18,000 
a SS re 4,500 3,000 
DE Satilotcatanateces 5,500 6,000 
epee 3,000 7,500 
i Mn -scesadestesonh 1,800 3,500 
2 eas 3,000 6,000 
cin sine cenendses 2,200 15,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 900 
Sees 2,000 300 
, vdcensaua wenn 600 4,500 
 Sacbeheees coctees 1,300 900 
SD. 5i5n0ckyseseins 200 500 
Ph dina onsersascuss 500 1,600 
Indianapolis ............. 900 8,000 
DEL sdcsccestcesas 100 1,500 
DEE Bild sccncscesce 400 3,000 
ED nccbebsss cesacshes 300 1,800 
DE <cv.cwecceess cuss 300 2,700 
SED -n-oss sccressswess 200 300 


CO ee 
Kansas City .. 





CE wcsness ° 
iy EEE Seocdvcvesticces 4 
i passenecepesee 2,500 6, 
Pt Te s ssksneseesee 2,000 7, 
DEE oscrssnnbnesesios 3,000 13,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,000 
DC i ose siewed se 2,400 500 
DE Duss cccecbend 800 3,500 
ET. Csaba bake Gh ene ds 700 1,600 
Py kcsciescsssshhb ce 300 800 
DEE Echt soe vensesbans 1,600 
Indianapolis ............. 600 10,000 
SE :} Gucwetdaconss 100 1,800 
DE Shecscoccsesees 400 3,300 
DEP: cehihes bow tsee-os 300 1,500 
easter. 500 2,000 
eee 200 700 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1931. 
SRD cise dincsanesed 1,500 23,000 
Bee CU ccccccesecce 1,300 4,500 
i. 23 Secon cuae ns 1,700 8,000 
PL ins cccchseeubheo 1,200 10,000 
gS ESS RRR YAR 1,000 4,000 
PC ccsssecceceheh 1,500 7,000 
ns scorch eeaih 4,500 18,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,200 
Tn i siceseescekb 1,000 500 
ST is nsnesunevens 300 1,800 
SE. ca ccotsepecenatps 200 
oe saiane dren s 500 
pave ceenebbes seve 800 
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Indianapolis ............ 400 7,000 2,500 

DL), .sancetenshads 100 3,600 1,500 

_ SENSE ESS e ae 400 2,600 100 

DEEACE ciiethassswen es 200 3,200 3,000 

2 Pere 700 1,400 1,600 

REED Rnsi.n batons anes 200 300 100 
a Yo 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
October 16, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future tradine on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Oct. 16. 1930. 

NS MINE ss dkicess 16,500 23,278.500 
OS arr 80 99.200 
Contracts sold ........ 1 1,371 
OSS ere 24.612 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 5,909,920 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 282 


Active quotations on future con- 
tracts for the week ended October 16, 
1931: 

Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
OCTOBER 10 TO 13, 1981. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1931. 
asscee $4.65 ...... 


THURSDAY. OCTOBER 15, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


FRIDAY. OCTOBER 16, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 


The adjustment committee of the Ney 
York hide exchange on October 8, 1931, 
fixed the following price differentials 
between basis, premium and discount : 
grades of hides which may be delivered ma 
against Exchange contracts. These dif. Th 
ferentials were effective October 9, to 








° ° . con 
prevail until further notice. tot 
FRIGORIFICO. set 
EE Cs os cokes ee ees Shebe ewe  : tak 
Light steers - 2. Bri 
oe slo 
PACKER. fol 
Heavy native steers .......ccceeeees 1.00 an 
Ex. light native steers............ No differentia} pre 
Heavy native COWS..........s.e0-. No differentia} 
Light native cows............. paiean Basis ext 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... 1.00 premium cov 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. -50 premium tal 
Heavy Texas steers........ sovenoal 1.00 
ee eS ere - No differen lat 
Ex. light Texas steers.............. -50 discount Bu 
PE COU 6 ix sccccuntesusdeeeen -50 discount a 
PACKER TYPE. tle 
Branded cows and steers............ 1.00 discount 
Native cows and steers........ -50 discount sh 


The above differentials are based on : 
hides taken off in the United Statesand | 
Canada in the non-discount months of th 
July, August and September, and on of 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the st 
nono-discount months of December, ad 
January, and February. of 

Differentials on Frigorifico hides are 








~*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more based on delivery from dock or ware- du 
{ha for tore than 300 ths. ‘Heavy hogs—not house, duty paid. pe 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 810 Ibs. Un- te la 
sa ax teens tiem G50 test outers teas ania. by 
ine’ unter had Ihe. or more than gt Tbs. ses CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. te 
eo eee ee Receipts of hides at Chicago for the : 
oe week ended October 10, 1931, were p 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 3,520,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,155,000 in 
Imports of cattle hides at leading lbs.; same week last year, 3,408,000 lbs.; 
U. S. ports, week ended October 10, from January 1 to October 10 this year, ni 
1931: 163,291,000 Ibs.; same period a year ® 
Week ending. New York. Beston. Phila. ago, 146,284,000 Ibs. - 
Oct. 10,1931 ...... 42,867 16,756 19,898 Shipments of hides from Chicago for a 
a eae °° orien 800 20,777, +~the week ended October 10, 1931, were st 
ao... ae (tte. 3,995 —— a; week: See ; : 
—— =~— son [bs.3 same week last year; o.c00 is 
Oct? ie a se ON RTT woanee 32 720 from January 1 to October 10 this year, 
Oct. 4, 1980 ...... 37,850 12,915 148,545,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, W 
To date, 1930.....1,821,469 662,608 459,537 180,445,000 lbs. . 
STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. b 
Principal hide and skin stocks August 31, 1931, and July 31, 1931, based on W 
reports from 4,075 manufacturers and dealers, according to U. S. Department i 
of Commerce: 

























P Stocks 7 ~ ga in transit. 1Deliveries 
Aug. 31, uly 31, 
1931. 1931. sae ie, 7 
4 1, Rides ..ccccccceee seach waegedn ee 8,751,216 1,304,405 
pag gy Eckl due sens sooaens sesen ee anne 1,283,590 447,201 A 
CIEE 0555004000505 000000. 1,328,677 1,286,524 415,088 n 
Bulls, hides ......ssccccseeee 34,009 122,302 4 ‘ 
Unclassified, hides 1,048,540 1,058, 382, 
Buffalo, hides ......... 38,195 39,981 HA r 
Calf. total, skins ...... 3,162,184 3,212,356 813, 9 
Green-salted, skins ..... 2,838, 08' 2,862,788 a1'400 ; 
Dry or dry-salted, skins 324,104 349,568 A a 
Kip, total, skins .......... 494,642 488,512 mint e 
"Green-salted, skins ..... 431,392 431.2 M48 : 
Dry or dry-salted, skins ......... sesh ese 63,250 57,308 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: s 
BIGeS cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecscces 125,206 9,659 27,841 h 
Fronts, whole ............ a 24,538 51,025 4, ? 
PT MED Scania sabcscceussse 293,887 78,662 eer 
DEEL Cusbanbekasasowesnee ; 8 10,854 33,766 a 
gt gg? —ydbebbebbhebens iastas = 13.2806 = azanaos Laat 
Cabretta, skins .......-+.+. sg ainaad 1,070,777 1,178,903 mith 2.500.258 6 
Sheep and lamb, total, skins .... 14,150,219 14,089,400 2,883,916 . b 
Wool skins .....ccccccccsees 1,375,008 1,872,745 «wn wecves 154408 
MBB cece cc rvccccvces 1,057,877 1,189,900 «ss ceaucoee 1575181 0 
Without wool—pickled skins 11,118,086 10,943,946 cna Saale at) h 
Without wool—dry skins 599,2 on ere 3.98 
Skivers, dozens ...... 97,21: 6, 17378 : 
Fleshers, dozens .......+-.++ ae 4,723 2,709 bt 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins . 147,813 223,057 81, Py] 
ee Ss an ee 
Pig an og, skins ..... f 22,066 ys 
437,502 497.933 227.67' 
~ Sy Sp emaedl ned 76,323 69,039 39,788 , 








Seal, skins ... 


1 Represents deliveries b: ckers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
2 Domestic packer, 794,355: Domestic, other than packer, 482,114; Foreign, 101,477. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market appears to be in better shape. 
There was a fairly good movement, 
considering stocks, early in the week, 
total of about 60,000 hides of all de- 
griptions selling, September-October 
take-off but running well to October. 
Branded steers, which have been a bit 
slow, were the first selection to move, 
followed by native and branded cows, 
and finally native steers. Steady prices 

yailed on all descriptions, with the 
exception that light and heavy native 
cows brought %4c better than last week’s 
tanner business, or equal to sales made 
late last week for Exchange delivery. 
Business was restricted late in the week 
on account of stocks being fairly well 
cleaned up, but tanners are slow to 
show any inclination to follow advances. 

Hides are now being sold on the basis 
of grubbing privileges allowed during 
the entire year. The principal feature 
of the tanners’ new buying contract 
still at issue is the four per cent now 
added to invoices to cover trimmings 
of hides. 

Preliminary estimates of shoe pro- 
duction for September are 31,000,000 
pairs, or 5.6 per cent above same month 
last year, according to report issued 
by the New York Hide Exchange. Sep- 
tember was the seventh consecutive 
month to register an increase over cor- 
responding month last year. although 
production is expected to ease off dur- 
ing next few months. 

Total of 10,000 September-October 
native steers sold at 744c, and couple 
cars extreme native steers at 6%c. 

Butt branded steers sold early at 714¢, 
and Colorados at 7c. Heavy Texas 
steers brought 7%c and light Texas 
steers 644c; extreme light Texas steers 
quoted at 6c. 

Heavy native cows moved in a small 
way at 6%c, and light native cows also 
sold at 6%c to tanners. Branded cows 
moved at 6c. 

Two packers each sold 1,200 native 
bulls at end of last week at 4%c, steady 
with previous sale before last decline 
in market; branded bulls quoted 4@ 
446c, nom. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Trading only moderately active in South 
American market. One lot of 2,000 
Anglo steers reported going to Ger- 
many, equal to 8'4c, cif. New York, 
or 4c higher than last week; later bids 
reported on basis of 8c. One lot of 
2,000 cows was reported equal to 8%c, 
and 3,000 extremes later equal to 85%c, 
cif. New York. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer sold about 7,000 October 
hides, production of outside plants, late 
last week at 6%c for native all-weights 
and 6c for branded. Another killer late 
this week sold 6,500 August hides at 
6%c for native all-weights and 6c for 

ed. Most local killers sold up but 
one still holding September and Octo- 
rt hides. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market, 
revious week, was at 514c for Septem- 

tT steers and 5c for cows, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
appears firm. Good demand for all- 
Weights, 48 lb. av., at 5c, selected, de- 





livered Chicago, and 5c f.o.b. Michigan 
points reported paid in a fairly good 
way, hides going east. Heavy steers 
and cows slow at 5c, selected, asked. 
Buff weights sold at 5%4c, as against 
5%c paid last week. Extremes; 25/45 
Ib., quoted 6%c to possibly 7c, accord- 
ing to quality, but some still endeavor- 
ing to buy lower. Bulls slow about 
3%ce, flat. All-weight branded priced 
4@4\é¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins 
quoted 9c, nom., for regular points, with 
better points held at 10c. 

Tanners and big packers reported to 
have agreed on new regulations cover- 
ing delivery of calfskins. There is to 
be no hair selection. Skins sold with 
switch off; whole tail off except 3- or 
4-in. stub, with tailbone out also. No. 
2’s to be sold at 10 per cent reduction 
in price. ' 

Chicago city calfskins quoted around 
T%c for 8/10 lb.; 10/15 lb. last sold 
at 8%c and this price since declined. 
Outside cities around 7%@8c; mixed 
cities and countries 7@7%4c; straight 
countries 6@6%%4c. 

KIPSKINS—One big packer sold 
about 13,000 October native kipskins 
late last week at 9c for northerns, also 
5,000 over-weights at 8c for northerns. 
Another packer sold about 5,000 October 
natives and over-weights same basis. 

Chicaezo city kinskins revorted sold 
at 8c for a car. Outside cities quoted 
7144 @8c; mixed cities and countries 6% 
@7c; straight countries about 6c. 

One big packer sold 10.000 July to 
September regular slunks at 40c; hair- 
less quoted 25@35c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES—Still slow sale. with 
ood city renderers offered at $2.75@ 
3.00, mixed northern city and countrv 
lots at $2.00@2.50, and countries quoted 
around $1.50. 

SHEEPSKIN S—Dry pelts about 
steady at 81%. @9c, ton recently paid for 
full wools, short wools half-price. Pro- 
duction of shearlings light; some big 
packer No. 1 lamb shearlings sold at 
40c, No. 2’s at 22%4c, and clips quoted 
15¢c; last sale of sheep shearlings was 
60c. Pickled skins quoted $2.15@2.25 
per doz. recently paid for Sentember 
lamb skins, straight run of packer pro- 
duction at Chicago; New York skins 
sell to better advar.tage on selected 
basis and quoted $3.00@3.50 for better 
aualitv stock. Small packer lamb pelts 
45@47éce. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips for 
tannine quoted 4@6c ver Ib.. according 
to quality and size. Fresh frozen gela- 
tine scraps 2%c per lb., Chicago: good 
auantity contracted recently for future 


shipment. 
New York. 


PACKER HIDES—AIl packers 
cleaned up September branded steers 
at end of last week, butt branded steers 
at 7%4c and Colorados 7c. One packer 
sold couple cars October native steers 
at 7%c; others still holding October 
hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market steady, 
with 25/45 lb. mid-western extremes 
quoted 6144@6%c: buff weights quoted 
5%c paid to 5%c asked; all-weights 
priced at 5c, selected. 


CALFSKINS—Undertone of calfskin 
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market reported a shade better. About 
6,000 city 5-7’s sold at 70c, with 5,000 
later at 75c and this reported bid but 
none offered. The 7-9’s are quoted 90c 
@$1.00, nom.; 9-12’s $1.40@1.50, nom. 
About 7,000 of 12/17 lb. veal kips sold 
at $1.45 for cities and bid for more. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, October 10, 1931—Close: 
Oct. 6.30n; Nov. 6.55n; Dec. 6.75@6.85; 
Jan. 7.00n; Feb. 7.25n; Mar. 7.50 sale; 
Apr. 7.80n; May 8.10n; June 8.40 sale; 
July 8.65n; Aug. 8.85n; Sept. 9.00n. 
Sales 30 lots. 

Monday, October 12, 1931, (Columbus 
Day)—Exchange closed. 

Tuesday, October 13, 1931—Close: 
Oct. 6.05n; Nov. 6.80n; Dec. 6.50 sale; 
Jan. 6.75n; Feb. 7.00n; Mar. 7.24 sale; 
Apr. 7.50n; May 7.80n; June 8.07@8.10; 
July 8.25n; Aug. 8.45n; Sept. 8.68 sale. 
Sales 79 lots. 

Wednesday, October 14, 1931—Close: 
Oct. 5.80n; Nov. 6.05n; Dec. 6.25 sale; 
Jan. 6.60n; Feb. 6.85n; Mar. 7.10 sale; 
Apr. 7.40n; May 7.70n; June 8.00 sale; 
July 8.20n; Aug. 8.35n; Sept. 8.55@ 
8.60. Sales 76 lots. 

Thursday, October 15, 1931—Close: 
Oct. 5.60n; Nov. 5.80n; Dec. 6.10@6.15; 
Jan. 6.35n; Feb. 6.70n; Mar. 7.00 sale; 
Apr. 7.30n; May 7.60n; June 7.90n; July 
8.10n; Aug. 8.30n; Sept. 8.55@8.60. 
Sales 46 lots. 

Friday, October 16, 1931—Close: Oct. 
5.85n; Nov. 6.10n; Dec. 6.835@6.50; Jan. 
6.60n; Feb. 6.95n; Mar. 7.25@7.30; Apr. 
7.55n; May 7.85n; June 8.10@8.20; July 
8.30n; Aug. 8.55n; Sept. 8.80@8.90. 
Sales 15 lots. 


ae Se ENS 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 16, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 16. week. 


strs. .....8%@9n 8%@ 9n 143n 
Hyvy. nat. strs. @ 7% @ 1% ei 
744 1h 13 


Cor. week, 
1930. 


er @ ™% @ 7% @13 
Hvy. Col. strs. @7 @7 @12% 
Ex-light Tex. 

GS ia ned @ 6 g 6 10 
Brnd’d cows @ 6 6 10 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 6% @ 6%n 11 12 
Lt. nat. cows @ 6% 64%@ 6% 10% 
Nat. bulls .. @4% 4 @4%n 7% 
Brnd’d bulls. 4 @ 4%n @ 4n 6% 
Calfskins ... 9 @10n 9 @10n 20%@21% 
Kips, nat.... @ 9 @9 @17%ax 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 8 @ 8 16 
Kips, brnd’d. 64@ 7 @7 ‘14n 
Slunks, reg.. @50 @50n 1.15 
Slunks, hris..25 @30n 20 @30n 35 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @ 6% 6%4@ 6% 10% 
randed ..... @ 6 @ 6 9 
Nat. bulls .. @ 44%n @ 4%4n 7 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @ 4n @ 4n 6% 
Calfskins/... 8 84%n 8 @ 8%n 174%@18 
TES iniea dic'e's @ 8 @ 8n 1544n 
Slunks, reg.. @40n @50ax 1. 1.10 . 
Slunks, hris. @20ax @20ax @20n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers. . @ Sax 4%@ 5 7 
Hyvy. cows .. @ 5ax 5 7 
ae a we!s @ 5% 5%4@ 5% Tb 
Extremes 6%4@ 7 @ 6% 914b 
BO :tie bs einie e 3igax e 3%ax 5 5 
Calfskins 64n 6%n 12 13 
eyo @ 6 @6n 11 11 
Light calf...25 @35 25 @35 90 1. 
acons ....25 @35 @35 90 1.00 
Slunks, reg..10 @20 10 @25 50 60 
Stunks, hris.. @ 5n @ 5n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..1.50@2.75 1.50@2.75 3.00@4.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs .. 
Sml 


Ts: ~ ~sipghliamagieons cheeses 
lambs ....45 @47% 45 @47% 

Pkr. shearlgs. 40 45 @50 

Dry pelts .. 84@ 9 @9 


eee eeeee 
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Chicago Section 


Thomas H. Glynn, vice-president and 
general manager, Welsh Packing Co., 
Springfield, Mo., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
rincipal packers, for the first four 
ays of this week, totaled 22,438 cattle, 

4,912 calves, 36,863 hogs and 28,594 
sheep. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 

for the week ended Oct. 10, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


5days Previous Cor. 
Oct. 10. week. week, ’30. 


Cured meats, Ibs..16,736,000 15,718,000 13.041.000 
Fresh meats, Ibs..50,715,000 47,085,000 45,523,000 
Lard, Ibs. ........ 7,847,000 8,456,000 8,088,000 


F. J. Potts, of R. T. Randall & Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of meat 
plant equipment, is spending a week or 
two in Chicago territory. This is his 
first visit in several years, and he took 
the opportunity to renew his many old 
acquaintances in the trade. 


Harley E. Andre was appointed gen- 
eral car route superintendent of Armour 
and Company upon the retirement of 
Beecher Starbird. Mr. Andre has been 
with Armour since 1916, except for 
time out for military service during the 
war, and for the past several years he 
has been assistant general car route 
superintendent in Chicago. 


E. J. McCann, employment manager, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason 
City, Ia., was in Chicago during the 
week to read a paper on accident pre- 
vention at the 20th annual safety con- 
gress of the National Safety Council. 
Others identified with the meat indus- 
try who read papers at the congress 
were E. Keebler, Keebler Engineering 
Co., Chicago, and Henry M. Schaffner, 
secretary, Schaffner Bros. Co., Erie, 
Pa., and president of the Erie Safety 
Council. 


Albert Jefferson Sayers, of the Link- 
Belt Co., well-known engineer, 61 years 
old, passed away at his home, 7121 
Eggleston ave., Chicago, on Sunday 
morning, October 11. Mr. Sayers was 
head of the coal tipple and coal wash- 
ery department of Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago. He was well known through- 
out the coal industry, having designed 
and built numerous plants for the han- 
dling and preparation of coal in all 
parts of the country, and was recog- 
nized as one of the leading designers 
of this type of equipment. 


fe ee 
“EAT MORE BEEF” CAMPAIGN. 


The second in the series of one-week 
“Eat More Beef” campaigns organized 
by the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association will take place in Novem- 
ber. As a result of the first of this 
series, which was held in April, 1931, 
local packers reported beef sales in 
New Mexico during April were in- 
creased 50 per cent over March. 

The campaign is conducted through 
newspaper publicity and radio talks 
supplied by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board; posters placed in all meat 


shops, restaurants, hotels and banks 
throughout the state; correspondence 
with individuals, with schools and other 
public institutions; cooperation with the 
Extension Service of the State Agri- 
cultural College, as well as wholesalers 
and retailers. Generous support has 
been given by the governor of the state 
and the mayors of various cities in New 


Mexico. 
a od 
DEATH OF ROGER B. SIMPSON. 


Roger Bradstreet Simpson, head of 
the pork department of the Indianapolis 
Abattoir Co., and former vice-president 
of Miller & Hart, Chicago, died at his 
home in Indianapolis on October 11 at 
the age of 50, after a short illness’ Mr. 
Simpson is survived by his: widow. He 
was well-known and highly regarded in 
the industry, was active in its service 
as a member of the Committee on Dis- 
tribution Problems of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

He was associated with Miller & Hart 
nearly fifteen years, serving in various 
capacities in sales, advertising and 
operating departments. He joined the 
organization in January, 1917, was later 
made assistant to Walter Miller, son of 
W. H. Miller, founder, and also served 
with Col. John Roberts during his presi- 
dency of the company.. In January, 
1930, he was appointed vice-president, 
and held that office at the time of his 
resignation in May, 1930. He then 
became a member of the Indianapolis 
Abattoir organization, where he was 
placed in charge of pork operations. He 
was active in this position until his last 
illness. 





ROGER B, SIMPSON. 


At the time of his death Mr. Simpson 
was head of the pork department of the 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co. He had for- 
merly been vice-president of Miller & 
Hart, Chicago, and was well-known and 


highly regarded in the industry. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Rule-Jayton Cotton Oil Co, js 
rebuilding its mill at Rule, Tex., which 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Liberty Packing Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., dealing in rabbits and rabbit 
meat, has leased property for offices 
and general business headquarters, and 
it is expected that operations will begi 
within a month. The plant will employ 
50 local workers. 

Sunshine Produce Co., Coffeyville, 
Kans., subsidiary of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, will open a poultry 
fattening and packing plant, employ- 
ing about 50 persons, it is announced, 

Charles Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, 
O., has secured a building permit for a 
new livestock pen. 

The property of the Independent 
Cotton Oil Co., Wagoner, Okla., has 
been purchased by C. C. Hultquist and 
I. J. Vernon, and is now under oper- 
ation as the Wagoner Cotton Oil Co, 

The improved and enlarged plant of 
the Producers’ Wholesale Meat Co,, 
Inc., Phoenix, Ariz., has been put in 
operation. Improvements and addi- 
tions include new offices, smokehouses, 
a sausage factory, and six new deliy- 


ery cars. 
eer EEE 
NEW ARMOUR VICE-PRESIDENT, 


Frank A. Benson on October 16, was 
elected vice president of Armour and 
Company, in charge of carcass meats. 
This action was taken by the company’s 
board of directors at its regular session 
that morning. Mr. Benson, who has been 
with Armour and Company since Janu- 
ary, 1902, was born in Weehawken, 
N. J., and is 51 years old. His busi- 
ness life started at the age of thirteen 
when he became a messenger for the 
West Shore Railroad Company, and he 
spent eight years in many positions on 
the railroad before becoming clerk in 
the branch house department of Ar- 
mour and Company in Newark, N. J. 

After several years as cashier and 
traveling auditor, he came to Armour 
and Company, general offices, Chicago, 
in 1911, in charge of trade promotion 
in the branch house department. Two 
years later he was sent to the south- 
west as district sales manager, and in 
1918 became district sales manager for 
the company in the territory surround- 
ing New York City. Here he remained 
until 1928 when he was recalled to Chi- 
cago as assistant to T. G. Lee, then vice 
president, in the carcass end of the 
meat business. k 

Since Mr. Lee became president of 
the company last January, Mr. Benson 
has been the acting head of the car- 
cass meat division, of which he now be- 
comes vice president in charge. 

Mr. Benson is married. and resides 
at 6930 South Shore Drive. He is 4 
member of the South Shore and Euclid 
Hills Country Clubs and Saddle & Sir- 
loin Club of Chicago; Woodstock Coun- 
try Club of New York; the Echo Bay 
Yacht Club of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

During his time in the East, he lived 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., and was active 
in the civic affairs there, besides being 
one of the organizers and officers of the 
Mamaroneck Trust Co. 
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PROVISION 
BROKERS 


402-10 W. 14TH STREET 
New York City 













Jos. H. HEINEMAN 
CHAS. 


E. HAMAN 








F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 








BEECHER STARBIRD RETIRES. 


After 39 years of service with 
Armour and Company, Beecher Star- 
bird, well-known and well-liked superin- 
tendent of the car route sales division, 
retired on pension last month. 

Mr. Starbird joined the Armour or- 
ganization in 1892 as a clerk in the 
Chicago office, spent two years as pay- 
master, three years in the branch house 
department. He next became a member 
of the car route sales department, just 
then being formed to utilize refrigera- 
tor cars as selling points where no 
branch houses existed. Mr. Starbird 
had much to do with its organization, 
was made assistant to the head of the 
department, soon became manager of 
the Chicago car routes, later general 
superintendent of all car routes. 

He is retiring on account of his health, 
plans to travel, play golf in his now 
abundant leisure time. 

a 
POLISH MEAT EXPANSION. 

Plans for the construction of a pack- 
inghouse and sausage factories in 
Poland are reported in recent German 
press dispatches. According to this 


report these factories are to be erected 
in Warsaw, Posen and Bromberg, 





DADDY OF THE CAR ROUTES. 


Beecher Starbird, general superintend- 
ent of the car route sales division of 
Armour and Company, has retired after 
39 years with Armour. 








Poland. This expansion is viewed with 
some alarm by German livestock pro- 
ducers who fear Poland’s inroads on 
outlets for their surplus products. 

The Saar district of France is one 
of the best markets for German sau- 
sage but one to which it is feared 
Polish sausage will find its way first. 
According to recent comments on this 
situation by the American consul at 
Hamburg, the tremendous production 
of hogs in Poland and the low prices of 
pork give the meat products of that 
country an advantage over German 
products which are now much higher 
in price. The importation of hogs or 
pork from Poland into Germany is pre- 
vented by the absence of a treaty of 
commerce between the two countries. 
In fact, the danger of heavy importa- 
tions of these commodities from Poland 
into Germany og to be one of the 
principal obstacles to the conclusion of 
a commercial treaty between them. 


ee a 
WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 








PISTACHIO NUTS 


ALL GREEN—BLANCHED 
Transform your regular meat products into high-class 
specialties by using ZENOBIA ALL GREEN 
BLANCHED PISTACHIO NUTS. They are entirely 
blanched, always delightfully fresh, ready for imme- 
diate use, and very moderately priced. Write today 
for formula, price and sample. i 


ZENOBIA CO., INC. 
165-167 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
“THE PISTACHIO HOUSE OF AMERICA” 





‘BRUSHES 


Refill or New for the 


Barrel Washing Machine Brushes 

Vat Washing Machine Brushes * Beef 

Casing Sliming Machine Brushes 

Government Die Pad Brushes * Foun- 

tain Brushes * Wire Brushes * Push 

Brooms * Sausage Brushes * Scrub 
Brushes 


HAISLER BROS. CO. 


740 N. Franklin St. 



































CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 











Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Chicago, Ill. 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot pd Thursday, 


October 15, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Suoct Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
DED siccccccns 10% " 15% 
EE ncbvnosnen 9% @10 13% 14% 
ME cebeetacsee 9% 12% 13% 
epatdanoee 9% 12% 13% 
10-16 range...... 9% epee 


BOILING HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy 
BEDS: nc cnscccers 10 12% it 
MG. octcnseese 10 
| eaee: 10 11% 12 
16-22 range...... 10 cece cove 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ese hace 11% 14 15 
7 eta’ 11% 13% 14% 
BED wecsccnens pal 13% 14% 
Sa 10% 12% 13% 
SEED cccccccnes 10% 
ED - esasbcvese 9% 11% 
BEE: wscccesens 7% 9% ee 
at. evdrackhies 7% 9 
obs sbesees 7% 8% 
SER cea Seneca 7% 814 “ 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
Sere 7% 9% 10 
Or -pennactas’ 7% 8 8% 
. Be 7 7% 8% 
SR si dieses w 6% 7 7% 
BOER ceccsicans 6% 7 7% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured. Dry. 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
i esebasknbe 9 10% 11% 
BD seccvccecs 10% 11 
eae 9@9% 9% 10% 
DG aseseesse> 9 ” 10 
BOER ccccceccss 9 9 10 
BPG. wakabdetes 9 9% 10 





Clear. 
Standard. Fancy. 





Extra short clears............ 385-45 Tin 
Extra short ribs.............. 35-45 Tin 
Regular pilates ...........+.. 6-8 5 
Clear plates .......ccccccceee 4-6 5 
FOWL DURES .ncccccccccccccces eee 5 
Green square jowls........... 6% 
Green rough jowls............ 5% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 








FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Oct. ... 7.35 ose sini 7.35b 
Dec. ... 6.30 6.3214 6.30 6.30b 
Jan, ... 6.15 cont eee 6.15ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
| Se eee eae 7.00b 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1931. 





LARD— 

Oct. ... 437% 7.3744b 

Dec. ... 6.35 6.35b 

Jan. ... 6.20 6.20ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

OU. cs0d. kann 7.00b 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1931. 

LARD— 

Oct. .... 7.40 7.47% 7.40 7.45 

Nov. ... 7.20 7.20 7.12% 7.15 

Dec. ... 6.35 6.55 6.35 6.47144—ax 

Jan. ... 6.17% 6.32% 6.17% 6.2744b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Oct. .... 7.25 sous eves 7.25b 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1931. 

LARD— 

Oct. .... 7.42% 7.50 7.42% 7.50ax 

gs TEE ‘aes sie 7.1744b 

Deo. ... 6.55 6.55 6.47% 6.50 

Jan, ... 6.32% 6.35 6.25 6.30ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Oct. .... 7.25 nous aaa 7.25 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1931. 

LARD— 

Oct, ... 7.80 7.52% 7.50 7.50ax 

Nov. ... 7.10 7.15 -10 7.10-7.15 

Dec. ... 6.55 7.55 7.37% 7.37Yax 

Jan. ... 6.30 7.30 7.15 7.15ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Ont, ..<5:8a8 aia sone 7.25 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 

a 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 

Into Liverpool during September, 
1931, reported by Liverpool Provision 
Trade Association: 


Sept., 1931. 

Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs.......... 978,320 
DCM ss tab ah on chien de BGaeo cen sheared 2,713,872 
Sc cess hase suehen edb enhobeawawae 845 


Approximate weekly consumption ex- 
Liverpool stocks for months given: 

Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

1 Ibs. tons. 

September, 1931......... 650,608 649,824 447 


Amott S001. ....2.-.252 368,368 920,416 363 
September, 1930.......... 635,376 955,696 453 








ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil............ eocvess 1 
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D. O. T. neatsfoot 
Pure neatsfoot oil. 
Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil.. ‘ $ 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil...... ° ‘ 6 

Oil weighs 7% Ibs. awd gallon. Barrels comaaie 
about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in barrels. 


AAISBARRADI 





COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.40 1.42% 
a= pork ae ~ aly. iron a & « i ‘44 yo 
As pom 5 arrels, galv. iron hoops 
White oak ham tierce: art 


Red cok. lard tleroes.. 
White oak lard tierces. 
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Beef. 
Week ended 
Oct. 14, ’31. Cor. wk., 1989, 
0. No. No. No. No. No, 
° » & LL £2 ae 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 30 27 4 
Rib roast, It. end..30 28 18 40 30 20 
Chuck roast .......20 20 12 2 21 4 
Steaks, round -38 36 #418 #42 38 
Steaks, sirl. 1st’ cut. 30 30 20 40 35 2» 
Steak: rterhouse.45 40 20 50 40 
Steaks, ank ......20 4@ 14238 Som 
Beef stew, chuck...15 14 10 2% 2 4% 
Corn briskets, 
boneless ......... = 21 12 32 @& 
Corned plates ..... 9 6 20 18 19 
rned rumps, bnis.22 22 1 2% 2 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com, 
sBaiquertere a aese mite 23 10 26 BT] 
peek b creas scenn 24 12 26 15 
oe, SE er 10 8 15 10 
Chops, shoulders ....20 15 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...30 20 40 & 
Mutton. 
bnacouswoceene te 16 . 24 ‘a 
BE sta uncupee Sawer y ~ 14 ne 
Shoul ME. savocoiecees we 16 if 
Chops, rib and loin. 30 eo 35 ie 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 18 20 30 @32 
Loins, 10@12 av.........18 20 28 
Loins, 12@14 av........- 18 26 @28 
Loins, 14 and over....... 15 16 21 
sewaeevcoesa ews ao 25 30 
GOMMMSS. 2. ccc ccccccccse 12 14 18 
ME ch dcidswesbutwess - 15 16 20 @2%4 
S ~—ya en eaaaws cseeee 10 a4 16 
Leaf lard, raw......0... 9 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ...........+- 24 @26 28 
pesguntan dp conka des ..12 14 14 @16 
DE “iveninawesineswentein 25 26 28 @30 
eee hes baaeb ene cee van 15 16 @22 
Shoulders ....ccccccccecs 14 16 20 @22 
CEE vo ncoidecswecesae & @40 50 
Rib ond loin chops... cinee ‘ @38 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Suet . 1 4 
— Gab scccosese ° % 2% 
Bone, per 100 s 10 
Calf skins . g 7 16 
NN See 7 14 
DORCONS ...cccccccccsece @7 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. ong. one 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. mI ‘no. 
Dbl. refined RRS 
Small "suns SS Py) 
Medium crystals ..... 


















Large crystals .......+esseeees 
Boi refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... : 8% 8% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, ” - f.o.b. Chi- 
CAMO, DEE. 0c ccccevccccsecese ceccccescestee 
Medium, carlots, per ton; ‘fob. Chicago, 9.10 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Ghicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, - basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
SOOM obs vans sseedeswe SéanaeEshe ipak qe 
Second sugar, 90 basis..........-. 

Syrup testing, my "65 combined su- 8 
crose and invert, New York........ @ 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.60 
Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. bags, ry 
rag. eserves, La., ons 2 a pee @3: 

‘ackers’ ng sugar, . 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....++++ @3.80 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b, Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice ... = 
Cinnamon “ 
loves 7 
Coriander 2% 
inger 50 
Mace 17 
Nutme; 15 
Pepper, 4 
Pepper, 30 
Pep) red oe : rt 
Pepper, white ..... cacemeetkinesh become Te 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
prime native steers— Oct. 14, 1931. 
BOMBA... os sn cent skaacguanscamnaay 17144@18 
Mais. |... casa swcadeeean saan keane 16% @16% 
00-600 15% @16%4 






i 
15 16 
15 

1544 

14% 

io 
me, 400-00... 00 0veccececcesencsases 749 814 
Hind quarters, Choice..........+seeeees 24 
Fore quarters, Choice..........+seeeees 13 

Beef Cuts. 


Week ended Cor. week, 
Oct. 14, 1931. 1930. 
Steer loins, prime 


@ 34144 
Steer loins, = oe ‘ 
Steer loins, No. 2... =s @30 
Steer short loins, prime.. @45 














eer short loins, No. 1.. @4 44 
al short loins, No. 2.. @38 40 
Steer loin ends (hips) . @25 26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @24 26 
Cow lOINS ......-eeeecees @li 19 
Cow short loins ........ @21 25 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @i4 @14 
Steer ribs, prime........ 22 woos 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 2014 22 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @19% 21 
Cow ribs, No. : d sdcesnewe @i1 14 
Cow ribs, No. 3......--+-- @l10 @l11 
Steer rounds, prime...... @15% eae 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @15 @18 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @14% @17% 
Steer chucks, prime...... @i13 ‘im 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @12% @14% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @12 @14 
Oo TOUNAB. ....ccccccce @10 @12% 
Cow chucks ..........0.. @ 9 @l11 
Steer plates ............ @ 8 @10% 
Medium plates .......... @ 5% @ 8 
Ree, INO. 1... .csccee @12 @15 
Steer navel ends......... @ 6% @ 7% 
Cow navel ends...... aie @ 6% @ 8% 
Fore shanks ........ @ 7% @ 9 
Hind shanks ........ @ 5 @ 6 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnl @60 @65 
Strip loins, No. 2... @50 @55 
Sirloin butts, No. @30 @82 
Sirloin butts, No. @22 @2aA 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @55 @75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @50 @70 
i @18 27 @30 
ee SS Pee @i1é6_ @24 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 9% 12% 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 8 @10% 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs... @16 ey 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 7% 12% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9% @14% 

Beef Products. 

Brains (per lb.)........++ @ 6 @10 
| “SRR ee @ 5 @ 9 
NL <a chi:0'0 4:00. 09 bn'0'0'4 @22 ae 
Sweethrends $00.0n0neeee'e @i5 26 
Ox-tails, per Ib........... @10 11 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 6 8 
—_ tripe, HT. ©.......; @ 8 10 

Pe ee @15 18 
Kidneys, dk SR ae @11 @10 

Veal. 

Choice carcass .......... @14 20 @21 

eee 12 @138 17 19 
Good saddles ............ 19 @20 24 27 
eS eee 10 @12 12 16 
Medium racks ........... @8 7 9 





Brains, each . 10 

Sweetbreads . 45 60 

EE cin’ sev'n vote 55 

Choice lambs ............ @16 1 

Medium lambs .......... 14 16 

Choice saddles .......... 20 24 

ledium saddles ......... 18 22 

oO eee 12 12 

Medium fores ........... 11 10 

Lamb fries, per Ib....... 25 33 

ib tongues, per Ib..... 12 16 

Lamb kidneys, per Ib.. @20 25 
Mutton. 

4 6 

yf g 9 

5 7 

8 12 

3 5 

4 7 

11 14 

wan 7 10 

Skeep tongues, per 1b 19 18 

, per Ib. 
Sheep heads, each........ 10 10 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @18 25 
Picnic shoulders . ve 

Skinned a. 
Tenderloins ... 

Spare ribs . 

Back fat ... 

Boston butts 








2@4 . a a Se eae @15 24 
WE ota acs duals @7 10 
EE cinit'a’s' pilin 6 elpenrs Baa @ 6 12 
aoe, Sane boleh vaca. ts @ 3% 1 

MON SS ikncis anv sae > ( 

Be Bear ore ei @9 ou 
}. oe Eee @4 6 
Kidneys, per Ib......... @ 6 11 

PUL io uw wedneedeams @ 5 10 
eR EE i ak a“ @10 10 
SN. \ainieic Gdns Sa baaes cond @5 7 
ED v0 010-43 Nubeden coeds @i7 g 7 
pS eee eee @ 8 9 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ 
gg = cutter cows, 400 o and up.... 6 
r 


~ bulls, 600 Ibs. 
Beef 


Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons........... 21 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... 18 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... @17 
Country style pork sausage, smoked..... 17 
Frankfurts in sheep casings....... coese 18 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... Kakeus whi 17 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice........... 14% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 13 
Bologna in beef middles, choice ...... 16 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @16 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs...... ene 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 12% 
rere ars 
New England luncheon specialty ..... 20 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... 16 
SS NE aX adie 6 ph s ben clpeines tes 21 
TOGR: DOMGNBO 6 occ iicctcciw cee sinsind sc csie @15 
SE ck ked6 bu awiwes 0dxseneonnenedee @15 
NE es eds oiosic ipo kdauwes oe8 ae @16% 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs ...... @42 
Thuringer Cervelat .........ssesceceees 18 
OO Ree re 26 
ERMINE co veccseserccascccesecconees 24 
ee | Prereree ree cee @41 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @35 
B. ©. Salami, new condition............ @18 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles ...... @31 
Gemon Strid: Ga: | ois oc cece c te cen @46 
OS os ebtceuehinedséascesevetson @31 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @18 
CIE 6 des po ban thas eaanssmactesdaeds @41 
Ttalian style Heme 2... ccscccccssccce @33 
FR CN Gs nc adncdecsscnagvisua'as @39 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings........ suieuses 8 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 9 9% 
Extra lean pork trimmings .......... 10 @10% 
Neck bone trimmings................00. 8% 
We EE, TONE evicecccdaucsestenetems 6 61% 
Se NE kb vk ckbueints ceWesecudecves 4% 
PE ND ah vc dhe aevackévencecgeisuawe 8% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 9 
I MN nog co dk pa clung ale dns @ 84 
BS SN hea heh kb be Fe cdhc ca bovwce as @ 7% 
We RNID 8g, a's 6 awn 8 6 dpideeint @ 7% 
SE do dee pF 4Nb sc¥ daclecedennuwss @ 3% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) .............. @ 4% 
@ 5% 
@ 6% 
@ 7 
@ 2% 
@ 5 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack................ -23 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack................ 85 

xport rounds, wide...... etatae soacnavene 51 

xport rounds, medium...........eeeseeee 25 
Export rounds, narrow..........cseeecees + 82 
INOc' © WOGMIMNND Sia v0.9 6 osScicenieCasescclencuas 13 
No. 2 weasands.........seeseees Pewavnyed - O07 
No. 1 bungs...... Neko Veedebensen war Gaouas & o: eae 
Oe BS rare pe Reb sige cot me soe B 


g' 
SN oe wn can thc doeccavwéellins 
Middles, select, " wiia, 2@2% in. diameter. 125 


Dried bladders: 


See Bs WO ees cnendutabaeeceurivene 1.70 
PE Bs WR IRs ib ko cin v'scda pievindes < vsee cde 
0 Bh, NUIGD, BBG e o's ices ccc eimehs swkedcie ee 
as WE SC ao 5555-0 sie g dnigoale esa 50 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............... mie 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............. 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds.........,... 1.10 
ly Pe ME MES ce c55c cecanscdevutewees e 
Extra wide, per 100 yds................005 -75 
pe eee oe Sebnas -30 
Large dig ae ish schsebiek senwtucatie 22 
Small 


oo pangn Ddahs ceuungGdanans eed 6%4@7 
Middles, per set... ¢ 





BOONE. cai vioc saci ucuchitecrassnaneene -08 - 








SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


nee style sausage = beef rounds— 


fe BO eee $4.50 
Large tins, 1 to wate. Mirae aN a a Cate ae eae 5.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
SOND Tie, BOO GERM sa se cc vcnvcsacceccoen 5.75 
pS a a ere rrr re eter 6.75 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Smell Tins, 2 00 CFA. 005 cc crews vececvecess 4.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate.......ccccccccseccees 5.75 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Wie GOS COMER e oc nsec ice cecccnses i 
CE PIC SG nhc we kstancudoncies 7 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. av........... 11 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs.............06. 8 
Clear bellies, A ed MD i060 db eskaehens @ oo 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lIbs...........esee0. 7 
Rib bellies, 25 30 Mth seh ee Voss @ 75% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs........- Nalaieespes ™ 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...............-+- @ Th, 
NE MUNROE. vce ckawen's sineeve ceeds ¢ 5% 
QE SC uR een diken decehincashdeseues 5% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs. ......... @19 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs. ........ 19% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs. ..... 17 
We WE Eo how's ba dedtiecuseda 14% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs................+- er 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............... 1q 
No. 1 beef ham ~_ smoked— 

pe OS eee 36 

Outsides, 5@9 _ Rc oresGieuweae vee 26 

Knuckles, G@O Whe. ......ccecccvves 82 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 27% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 29 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted....... 20 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted....... (21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...........ss00- 38 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 







Meas: PUM, ROGMATG << 60d cwctce veciccces $ @18.00 
Vamily back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @22.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 23.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces. . ne 16.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 13.25 
Trisket pork . 14.00 
Bean pork . 14.00 
WUC TGR o's 0 055.6 vacdecaeetue oe 13.50 
Extra plate beef, 200 ‘Db. WES eas tis aSide 14.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 







Regular tripe, 200-1b. ag 7 RAS erp eT eeege re 12.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............6- ++ 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb Be 200.Ib. bbl - 17.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.......... +. 16.50 
Pork tongues, 300 1b. WS csicce 35.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl. -- 30.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib, bbl......... 37.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarines in 1-lv. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chica nae. en 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago ° 12 
(30 aoe Phas ag solid packed ge “le 
per Ib. 


Pastry, ob, “tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @12 
LARD. 

Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 7.70 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 7.50 
Kettle rendered, tierces, fob. Chgo. 10% 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo..... 9% 
Leaf bo rendered, tierces, ne 

Chica; ese 10% 
Neutral ‘ts ‘tierces, f.ab. “Chicago: : 10% 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, Cat... 7% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


CORO BURNIE oo cie hers idecweccnvatsdenbec 6 
Prime NG. 2 C160 Chics. ccvccccececteus 5 
BUGS TGs 3S QOS OUiig chic ice seccctneaae 5 
ROG rey 6 We Mike is occ Crccdeccokeus 4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.............. @ 6 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, bend Rg acid, 45 titre.. 4 
Prime packers’ tallow...... - 
No. 1 tallow, 10% tt. 
No, 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a : 


Choice white grease. 
A-White 





RI tO GO Co Co RD CO Co 





Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley, points nom., prompt.......... 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.o.b. “Ohgo. 
rw, deodorized 
Soap stocks, 50% ¢.¥0;, tates cc.0 
Corn oil, in we? Rage mills 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mi 
ut oil, seller’s ta 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. 
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Retail Section 


Some Modern Merchandising Methods 
For the Up-to-Date Meat Retailer 


The realization has grown upon 
many retail meat dealers that the 
supposition that meat products 
are obvious and taken by the 
housewife as a matter of course, is 
a fallacy. Modern merchandising 
methods, they are coming to real- 
ize, are essential to the successful 
operation of their business. 


Some merchants prefer to con- 
duct plans and campaigns by 
themselves, while others are ready 
to cooperate with their fellow- 
merehant in promoting business 
in their respective communities. 
The cooperative method has in 
recent months secured a fairly 
large following. 

An example of individual merchan- 
dising is to be found in the Transfer 
Market in Milwaukee. This concern 
has used diverse methods to bring 
patrons into its store and increase its 
list of customers. Recently it featured 
an offer whereby patrons trading at 
the market had an opportunity to secure 
an electric clock for a reasonable price. 


Contests Build Good Will. 


Tickets bearing numbers which totaled 
$5.00 were supplied to patrons by the 
market. Each time a housewife made 
a purchase the ticket was punched. 


When the entire card was used up the 


patron was entitled to purchase an 
electric clock at a reduced price. 
Contests are also staged from time 
to time by this market. The company 
recently offered a ham free to the 
person guessing most accurately the 
number of teeth in a saw exhibited in 


the show window. The contest lasted 
for two weeks and patrons were entitled 
to one guess with each purchase. This 
contest, which involved no expense to 
the meat market, not only created a 
great deal of interest among its 
patrons, but also attracted passers-by 
to their windows. 

A recent cooperative merchandising 
plan was engaged in by four meat 
market operators on Milwaukee’s west 
side.. This resulted in a fine amount of 
publicity for the entire business district 
in which these butchers and other co- 
operating merchants are located. The 
promotion plan included holding two 
theatre parties on successive Saturday 
nights at the community theatre. 
Tickets to these parties were given 
gratis by the cooperating merchants, 
and prizes donated by the merchants 
were awarded at each party. 


Theatre Parties Popular. 

The event was given publicity in the 
community paper which has a circula- 
tion of 20,000. In addition it received 
mention on the screen of the theatre at 
which the parties were held, as well as 
two other theatres in the community. 
Hundreds of people attended both par- 
ties. When the prizes were awarded 
from the stage of the theatre, donating 
merchants received mention before all 
persons present. In addition their 
names appeared in the news columns of 
the community paper both before and 
after the parties. 

The markets cooperating in this 
event included Karl Montag, George 
Graf, Dan Funk and Sam _ Roebin. 
These merchants declared the theatre 


MILWAUKEE MEAT DEALERS FIND THEATRE PARTIES GOOD BUSINESS BUILDERS. 
Meat dealers of Milwaukee, Wis., who have entered into cooperative advertising ventures and community contests have re- 


parties not only to be good advertising 
but excellent good will builders as wel], 

In Racine and Manitowoc, merchants 
sometime ago cooperated to select the 
most popular girl to represent their city 
with the Wisconsin tour party to the 
Bermuda Islands. The winner was 
entitled to a two weeks’ vacation on the 
islands with all expenses paid. Partici- 
pating stores gave 100 votes with every 
$1.00 cash purchase or payment on 
account. Thousands of votes were cast, 
and between 35 and 40 entries were 
listed in the several cities. Winners 
polled as many as 950,000 votes, and 
interest was keen during the contest 
which lasted several weeks. 


Business by Telephone. 


Meat dealers in Racine participating 
included the Best Cash Market and 
High Street Cash Market, while in 
Manitowoc Wagner’s Meat Markets 
were among the cooperating concerns, 
The contest received daily publicity in 
the newspapers for approximately a 
month, listing the progress of the win- 
ners as well as the names of the co- 
operating concerns. As a result, the 
meat markets received an_ excellent 
amount of advertising for their part in 
this contest. 

These Wisconsin meat dealers have 
found this type of merchandising 
eminently successful in helping to bring 
people into their stores. They believe, 
however, that courtesy, cleanliness and 
quality products are essential factors 
in maintaining their patronage. It is 
also essential that the people are made 
to feel that the dealers appreciate their 
patronage. 

A. J. Gahn, operator of two meat 
markets on Milwaukee’s east side, uses 
the telephone to contact patrons who 
have not bought anything at his 
market for a period of time. He speaks 






ported that these affairs are business and good will builders. Here is shown a part of the crowd that attended a theatre 


given by four community dealers. These dealers gave tickets to customers with their purchases. Prizes were also awarded 


from the stage. 
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to these people personally inquiring 
why he hasn’t had the pleasure of their 
pusiness recently and if there is any 
manner in which he can serve them to 
better advantage. This method has 
proven successful in many instances in 
resuming business relations with 
patrons who have been steady custom- 
ers of his, but who for some reason 
began to trade elsewhere. 


Cooperative Publicity Not Expensive. 

Mr. Gahn has found that this prac- 
tice awakens in the mind of the house- 
wife the feeling that her patronage is 
appreciated by him and that his market 
takes a real interest in her affairs. Not 
only is it a good will builder but it 
enables the operator of the market 
himself to determine just what the 
patron thinks of his service and offers 
him suggestions for improving it. 

These types of promotion plans have 
proven successful for Wisconsin meat 
dealers and do not require any radical 
change in policy or additional expense. 
Conditions and requirements may vary 
in different communities and yet they 
are ideas and methods which should 
prove acceptable wherever used. 

——ge——_ 
PROFITS FROM MANAGEMENT. 


The community and customer type 
served, volume of sales or store size, 
quality of management, and the loca- 
tion of the store with respect to the 
existence or lack of other stores—these 
are the four most important factors 
affecting the operation of retail grocery 
stores, according to the U. S. Com- 
merce Department’s exhaustive survey 
of retail grocery operations in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Where managerial efficiency exists, 
this survey finds, net profit for the store 
as a whole is the rule rather than the 
exception. On the other hand, the lack 
of managerial skill is in itself enough 
to counter-balance the most favorable 
combination of other circumstances and 
resuit in net loss. 

Expense problems of the retail gro- 
cer are shown to deal largely with the 
question of wages and the utilization 
of each type of labor involved. Only 
through an examination of all the func- 
tions undertaken in daily routine in the 
grocery store, it is pointed out, can the 
expense problem be solved. The report 
presents a thorough analysis of the 
factors affecting expenses in the 26 
stores analyzed for the survey. 

Order assembly was found to be one 
function that could be greatly improved. 
Clerks generally were found to be 
laboring diligently, but under conditions 
denying the possibility of low cost. It 
8 suggested that non-selling space in 


the rear of the store be used for order 
assembly, as it is clearly wasteful to 
use the most valuable part of the store 
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for such a purpose. This function is 
pointed to as one of the most expensive 
labor charges encountered by the retail 
grocer. 

Function of delivery presents an op- 
portunity for important savings through 
cost control, and it is suggested that 
restrictions of delivery to a compact 
area near the store should prevail wher- 
ever possible. 

Through proper store management, 
loss of clerk time is minimized and 
sales encouraged through the urge to 
self-service on the part of the customer. 
It was also brought out that greater 
profit may be realized on the part of 
the retail grocer in adjusting his inven- 
tory to the character and needs of the 
community he serves. 

The entire Louisville market is dis- 
cussed, and information on the per 
capita food consumption, and the indus- 
trial development of the city is included. 
It also aims to show how this informa- 
tion may be easily secured for any 
store’s trading commynity and the same 
applied to an individual retail grocer’s 
problems. 

a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Lee Yuen Co. has engaged in the 
butchering business at 1066 Grant ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Civic Center Meat Market has 
been opened at 601 McAllister st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Noland’s Meat Market has_ been 
opened at 4031 24th st., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Phil’s Sanitary Market has engaged 
in business at 6436 Telegraph ave., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Geary’s Quality Market has opened 
for business at 543 Athol ave., Oakland, 
Cal. 

The Alamo Steer Market has opened 
for business at 5505 Shattuck ave., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

M. S. Beyer, Greenfield, Cal., has suc- 
ceeded to the business of the Beyer & 
Brun Economy Market. 

R. H. Bonham, Larkspur, Cal., is add- 


ing a meat market, under the manage- | 


ment of Frank Toney. 

Benedetti Bros., San Mateo, Cal., have 
opened a meat market and grocery. 

T. C. Elliott will open a meat market 
and grocery in the Olinger Bldg., 
Milton, Ore. 

Milton Kulisch has engaged in the 
_— business at 244 Yamhill, Portland, 

re. 

The meat department of Hallberg’s 
Market & Grocery, St. Helens, Ore., has 
been gold to James Leer. 

John E. Jones has engaged in the 
meat business at 2003 Market st., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Gainer’s Quality Grocery, Newberg, 
Ore., has added a meat department. 

Charles Larson, Washougal, Wash., 
has sold his meat market equipment to 
J. J. McCuddin. 


James Carmody has sold his meat 
and grocery business at 820 South 
Wenatchee ave., Wenatchee, Wash., to 
Joseph Brooke and J. A. Rohrbacker. 

Walter Harris, in the meat business 
at 312 Lincoln st., Hoquiam, Wash., has 
added a grocery department. 

J. J. Uhrich, Tacoma, Wash., has 
engaged in business under the name of 
Queen City Meat Market. 
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A 
Money-Maker 


for 
Meat Retailers 


“Meat Retailing” 


by A. C. Schueren will 
make money for any meat 
retailer. Contains 850 
pages of practical ideas. 
Covers cost and selling 
prices, wage systems, sau- 
sage making, grading, 
marketing methods, and 
dozens of other subjects. 
Just the book for the up- 


to-date retailer. Order it 
now. 
$ For Sale by 
THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
; 407 S. Dearborn St. 
u: 
az... Chicago, Ill. 























Gus Erth will open a meat market at 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 

W. E. Schekdeman, Fort Dodge, Ia., 
has taken over the Consumers Meat 
Market. 

B. F. McAdon has taken over the 
Kellar meat market at Little Sioux, Ia. 

Cliff Cook will open a grocery store 
and meat market at 307 High ave., 
West, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Albert Briese, Fairfax, Minn., has 
sold his meat market to A. D. Jenneke. 

J. F./Nyquist opened a meat market 
at Willmar, Minn. 

George Toolett opened a meat market 
at Glenfield, N. Dak. 

The Clarence Schultz meat market 
has been opened at 437 North ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


A very interesting business meeting 
was held by the Ladies Auxiliary in the 
Hotel McAlpin last week. President 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr., presided. Plans 
for the winter activities were made. 
Mesdames W. H. Wild, Anton Hehn, 
Fred Hirsch, Charles Hembdt, M. Wer- 
ner, A Werner, jr., and Frank P. 
Burck were appointed as a relief com- 
mittee. A theatre party will be held 
early in November. The next meeting 
will be a social and will take the form 
of a Hallowe’en Party. Mrs. C. and 
Mrs. H. Fischer will be the hostesses. 


Six new members were added to the 
roster at the recent meeting of Eastern 
District Branch. Four of these were 
secured by Captain Joseph Behrman, 
who is convalescing after a very serious 
operation. They included Everett Gerbe, 
Fred Koch, Fred Stephen, Charles 
Meier, Joseph Dudzik and William 
Romer. An exhibit was shown by R. 
C. Williams Company. State president 
D. Van Gelder was a visitor and gave 


a talk on the associaton’s activities. 


Oscar Schaefer, member Ye Olde New 
York Branch and Mrs. Schaefer, past 
vice president Ladies’ Auxiliary, cele- 
brated their twenty-third wedding anni- 
versary October 11. 

William Kramer, vice president, 
Kramer Brothers and Mrs. Kramer, vice 
president Ladies’ Auxiliary celebrated 
their fourteenth wedding anniversary 
October 9. 


Mae Lillian Brennan, niece of Mrs. 
A. Werner, jr., was married last Sun- 
day to John Edward Victory. Mr. and 
Mrs. Victory are on a honeymoon trip. 

Reports of convention and ball com- 
mittees were the princival subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting of Brooklyn 
Branch on last week. 

Arthur Hirsch, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Hirsch was married last Saturday 
morning to Miss Florence Hull. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 15, 1931: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
FRAMaueS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : SUSU Sv scesscis SIV.COBIE DD lw. wo sess 
oice 
Pl eee TZ.00@IS.00 «sw wn acces 
Cnee - Seeceseses  " aeuwateuns' deewenence 
15.00@16.00 =... 20 17.00@17.50 16.50@17.50 
oS eee re 16.00@17.00 14.00@16.50 
14.00@15.00 15.50@16 50 16.00@17.00 18.00@17.00 
13.00@14.00 13.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 13.50@16.00 
10.00@12 00 11.50@13.50 12.00@14.00 11 00@12.00 
IN. wicivicdcbacesconsnbeceeescsei« 8.00@10.00 10.50@11.50 8.00@11.00 9.00@10.50 
COWS: 
pwebeeccdecdacccccsesncsesscogce 9.50@11.00 10.50@11.00 11.00@12.00 10 00@11.00 
BROEIOEE. onc nnccdsccccccesascsseceere 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10 50 9.50@11.00 8.F0@10.00 
COMME, cewcccccccccsvccecccvccccnce 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 7 
VEAL (2): 
COED ~ con cccdecccdnceesenscocostecce 13.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
Sead ORE ORO DSC Sono RSes a eresesecce 11.00@13 00 13 0015 00 12.00@14.00 13 00@15 00 
PE Migetnacinbbeks sch shebs neces 9.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 10 0°@1°.00 
An CRS eae 7.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
SND den eh Sd btcwapbebasegececzevsece DRRRIORD .... . xsecesisacs 11.00@13 00 12.00@13.00 
SE Lacaadaweerssnreewe va benscesesss 8.00@ 9.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@12 00 10 00@1°.00 
SR etek acs cegh aw asess'c + = 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 9 0°@10 09 
UE: “eR eCicnaeowsn ennndcess ccs os 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 i@ 9. 
Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
MLD, 05 <eRt ba abaewancabesss ences 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 —15.00@16.00 
Rboabesbheanahessbeiedhbeebeires = 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
NE SE a ee eae 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 
SNEER, tiinen6s desnaccchs@ewencwas ss 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00  10.00@12.00  10.00@12.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
Dit saibuaee oso wots whbwste wanes 14 00@18.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Sic hae bes hhataes senheenennsexts 13.00@ 14 00@15.00 13.00@15.00 14.0°@15.00 
th cteébhigeswkin sens usa sens head 12.00€@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 12.0013 09 
EE SE ea eae 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
PE cbublewsseceseed esbeesvccwsens 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 
OS eae ere 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Abin an tsahato+onnseeieesss00c%s 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.09 
DED Sengbessncudswewbiscenssceces Ie tae 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6 00 
SD bins penn sno0 Ss SnbGs eases cas 4.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.09@ 5.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

Ee cieeshschhcaghue sews a 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 15.50@17.50 
nh oa cde unubicwione onde tb 15.50@17 00 18 00@19.00 16.00@17.00 15.50@'7 50 
12-15 Ibs. av. ... 14.00@16.00 16.50@17.50 15.00@16.00 15.00@17 00 
EE CE MINS. 0s 050s sedichuwasvenssnss 12.50@13.50 13.00@15.00 1 15 15.00@16.09 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
SG Ws 5 wweve idee che tonsboense bo EX Mmeerryy erry 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 
ee PEC cabcon dec evashea -snebess ss ek rey reer 10.50@11.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
Pe  .  nwlss dees nddndabacesees Uk errr rrr Ty 13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
i OD. >. Gsdwobevenpaksosvedens » De. Cesesacses ~“‘“abebetetes *- Sadaeaduny 
TRIMMINGS: 
I a pe eee rs: Dn  \sicacdenes:  /avcaecestel, “') 2eabdeeewen 
SDR b noose tccsene sense scbocnvepncese DE << saeeetcens 9 cacemetees, |S qesscdy es 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’? at New 
York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Clifford G. Roe, tax department, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, spent several days 
in New York during the past week, 


B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing ex. 
pert, U. S. Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics will talk on “Standards for 
Meat Grading” over radio station 
W. N. Y. C. on Oct. 29 at eight forty- 
five p.m. 

Visitors from Swift & Company 
Chicago, to New York during the past 
week included A. M. Kuehne, district 
manager, who is spending a few weeks 
in the East on a vacation; H. McKee, 
superintendent’s office, and L. Ozen- 
berger, beef department. 


Gertrude Clancy, secretary to H, L, 
Woodruff, packinghouse broker, was 
married to T. L. Hart, general ma 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., New York office 
on Sept. 7. Following a wedding trip 
to Bermuda, the couple are now at their 
new home in Jersey City. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game sei 
and destroyed in the City of New You 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended October 10, 1931, was as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 5 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 973 Ibs.; Bronx, 5 lbs. Total, 
983 lbs. Poultry and Game.—Manhat- 
tan, 257 Ibs. 

Until the annual meeting of H. ¢. 
Bohack Co., Inc., which will take place 
in February, Charles G. Eden, viee- 
president, will serve as acting president. 
Other officers of the company include 
H. C. Bohack, jr., vice president, and 
FE. Haberl2, treasurer. The late presi- 
dent, Henry C. Bohack surrounded him- 
self with such competent and highly 
trained men that it is possible to 
carry on the business without interup- 
tion, change in personnel or policy. 

The Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion is offering its emplovees an oppor- 
tunity to purchase shares of stock 
the corporation on the deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

George Kern, jr., son of the New 
York meat packer who four years ago 
sold his business, George Kern, Inc., to 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., and Mrs. Lucy T. 
Horton, widow of Loton Horton, late 
president of the Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, were married at the Little Church 
Around the Corner, New York, on Oct. 
10. After a short wedding trip, the 
couple will live in Forest Hills. 


The third annual dinner dance of 
Hygrade Employees Association will be 
held on Dec. 12 in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Commodore. A successful 
and enjoyable evening is assured since 
the arrangements are in the capable 
hands of a committee composed of Ben 
Feldman, chairman; Louis Rosin, vice- 
chairman; Herman L. Sassinow, secre 
tary; Abe Kaplan; Joseph Bernstein; 
Meyer Gershon; Ed. Goldfine; Chas. 
Feit; Phil Kopelow and B. Rotter. The 
honorary members include Nicholas 
Meyer, of the New York office; Martin 
Weinbrecht, Grozinger division; Abe 
Cooper, Philadelphia; L. Pearlman, 
Boston, and Billy Mason. The Philadel- 
phia branch of the Hygrade Food 
ucts Corporation has already: en 
bus accommodations to bring to New 
York at least fifty of its organization. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 


6.00@ 7. 
(ows, ZOO ..ecc cece ecceceeeceeaeces 4.500 FEW 
Bulls, light to medium............... 3.25@ 4.75 
LIVE CALVES. 
lers, good to choice............... 8.75@11.00 
vous SABE ik doc ck ce need ave «+. 6.00@ 8.75 
LIVE LAMBS. 
bs, good to choice..........+.+04. $ 7.00@ 7.75 
URE adits ...2+0<cccccccseaces, 5.25@ 7.00 
Lambs, COMMON ......-..eeeeeee eee» 4.00@ 5.25 
LIVE HOGS.. 
Hogs, 150-170 Ibs. .........sseeeseeeee 5.75@ 6.00 
I Bik POC ee eee ao 25 
Hogs, 220-300 Ibs. ......seseeees «+--+ 5.50@ 6.00 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, Heavy ...ccccccccccccccce eves 10.50 
ino BBD IBS.: co ccccccncctccesccces 11.00 
Me GY ING: 5. csacensecee cet ere 10.75 
SC CDOAMO IDM, sissies seins ssascns ss 10.75 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy .......ssesseeees 18 @I19 
Choice, native, light.............see0- 18 @19 
Native, common to fair............+5.. 16 @17 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs ........... 17 18 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs...18 

Good to choice heifers 16 

Good to choice cows ...... 








Common to fair cows 
Fresh boogna bulls .....eeeeeessereee 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City 

Oa "SR re 22 @24 23 25 
No, 2 19 @21 21 22 
No. 3 16 @18 18 20 
No. 1 28 W832 30 @s2 
No, 2 24 @26 26 28 
No. 3 20 @22 22 @24 
No. 1 18 @22 20 24 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 17 19 18 20 
No. 3 14 16 13 @I17 
No. 1 5 @16 14 @15 
= 2 eee --14 @15 14 @15 
ee rear 13 @14 12 13 
Th 2 OUMOER ceccccecees 15 16 14 16 
= ND an¥e0s0us es 13 14 13 14 

3 was re en 12 11 2 
Bologn apuen44.0c0002's 7%@ 8% 84@ 9% 
Rolle it 6@8 Ibs. avg....... pieeeeee 22 @23 
Rolls, rez., 4@6 Ibs. avg....... beaeeues 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg.......... ----50 @60 
Tenderloins. ED TA NBs ccc ksiocsvieete 50 @60 
Shoulder clods .......0s.cee0e povccosece ll @12 

DRESSED VEAL 

BEF d's:5:4.s's gba ween keeaSeees ccvoccvedd 19 
Reis cs tpeekd enna ces oeceetievcee deme 16 
ME oh savas sGawewsaatedtah oseees - 12 14 
ED. is cchiesne bas eeicka sos eacacar eed 9 11 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, aa ° 
Lamb, good . 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium ‘ 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 










Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 mae a @18 
Pork tenderloins, frCSh......ececeee, 45 
Pork tenderloins, a Sere ene ace 40 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. i 2-15 16 
Shoulders. Western, 16@12 Ibs......... 11 @12 
Butts, boneless, Western...............16 @17 
Butts, regular, Western........... +13 @l4 
Hans, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av..14 @15 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. av....... 20 @22 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

SN Siac cS veh. Wc's Seda aaw Rakes oe @10 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 16 @17 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean.... 9 @10 
Spareribs, fresh ...........00. céuess cca ae 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs, avg 2 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs, ave 0 Ooi 
Hams. 12@14 Ibs. avg 184% @20% 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 15 
Picnics, 6@R Ibs. av 1 eu 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. ave 144%@15% 
f tongue, light..... @24 
ag at heavy...... 24 @2r 
boneless, Western. = 
Racon, boneless. cit Era i? 30 


City pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. aveg.. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 18c a pound 
Fresh_ steer ee 1. c. trm’d.... 35c a pound 
Swoetbreads, beef ...........0..+... 25¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, WORE secede cacccce eseve a 
Beef kidneys ......ccccccccccsccess MGR Pound 
Mutton kidneys ............0.. eeeee 10c each 
Livers, beef ..iciccce enbhinneaie cesses 410 a pound 
GRUMUE  viusrcvadethes evecsuces eeeee 15¢ a pound 
i hanging tenders A or ee ee 26c a pound 
ED BOS on ccKecgabosaceccas «e+e 10ca pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
EOE EEO a eee .30 per cwt. 
SOONG THE osc cc cvsecedeceededt -60 per cwt. 
Buible suet ...... eetsccsevceses “01% 1 per lb. 
OM WE. hiv dp ta cecvaweenes .85 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS, 
5-9 914-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
.90 


Prime No. 1 veals...6 -85 95 1.35 
Prime No. 2 veals...4 -65 65 ae. Be ae 
Buttermilk No, 1....2 -50 55 -60 nex 
Buttermilk No. 2....1 35 .40 45 
Branded grubby ..... 1 -20 25 ‘30.40 
bo ee ae 15 -20 -25 35 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score)............. 3514 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)........ 29 
Creamery, seconds ( to 87 score) ...26 p27 
Creamery, lower grades .............. 25 254% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Waste, GON 6k cc awcdes Gls oDaliadaale a 30 33 
Mixtra, firsts, dozem .....ccccccccscees <6 @27% 
WE iadncs9ons caw ahh see daweetaeuan 22% @25% 
CED nc vcecivddccccccucoesstpecdsaces 16 17 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express............. 17 22 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express. . . 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...22 @25 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...18 @21 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...16 @19 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 18 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 17 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @26 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @22 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @20 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @19 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @18 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 





Western, under 17 Ibs. to dozen, 1b...28 @30 
Ducks— 

Long Island, spring.............. ----17%@18 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per lb. .......... 25 @30 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.: 

Ov inckchvesasaeeve Mhieebewseae 35 @40 

OU CUE, GBR. ccc ccccccvcsndee 28 @35 

Young hens, choice..........csceseees 28 @33 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 25 @26 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........ 21 @22 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ 19 @20 


bl ia aaa 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, = and Philadelphia, week ended 


October 8, "1931: 

Ort. 2 3 5 6 7 8 
Chicago . -32% 33 33 33 33 33 
New York.34 mH 34% 35 35 35 351% 
Boston ...344% 34% 35 35 35 8544 
Phila. ... 118514 35% 36 36 36 3644 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


32 82%, 3214 32%, 32%, 32% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1931, 1930. 
Chicago.. 28,618 28,835 25,895 2,613,481 2,586,659 
N. Y.... 44,141 ‘48,307 5 = 2, or: 508 2,933,062 
oe 11,634 10,391 83,735 . $84,458 
Phila.... 12,690 12,687 10 933 O88, 282 _ 882,079 
Total. 97,083 100,220 94,771 7,400,006 7, 7,296,258 258 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Oct. 8. Oct. 8. Oct. 9. last year. 
Citcage ++. 10,300 412,123 15,878,153 29,650,808 
New York.. 36, 480 310,620 6,994,966 13, e. 607 
Boston .... * 200 101,127 5,057,334 5,993 
Phila, 55,125 1, 756, 146 3, B50, 239 


878,995 29,686,599 56,485,547 








Total .... 74,986 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 





Ammonium sulphate, .bulk, per ton 

ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports.. @26.00 
—_—— sulphate, double bags, 

per 100 Ib, f.a.s. New York........ nom, 
Blood aa 15-16% per unit ....... 1.75 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 

L. f.o.b. fish factory........2.00 & 10c 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@1i% amimo- 

Rid TOG: We Fi Bais cies csi sans 3.00 & 10c 
Fish scrap, acidulated. 6% ammonin. 

3% A. A. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.2.20 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 1.77 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

15% B. P. bi -40 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...1.10 & 10c 

Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 

ke i eS reer @20.00 
Bone meal, raw, Tndin, 4%. and 50 

BAGH, BOF TOM, SOLE. ccccccccesessee @20.50 
Acid phosphate, bulk, “fob. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% Oat aa he @ 8.00 

Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... a3. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton........... 9.70 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. @37.15 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton @48.25 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground .......:. g 35 
Cracklings, 60% unground ......... .40 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


per 100 pleces .......ccccvccsece 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat shin — avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

Dee TOD: MOU. i da.c'ice cabovecnces @ 
Black or Taped hoofs, per ton.... 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton............-. @ 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

200 pleCeB. oo os cccccccvccccvevcscs 70.00 
Horns, according to grade ........-. 75.00@200.00 


ate 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
October 10, 1931. with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 10. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,820 7,227 10,171 
Cows, carcasses... 560 917 858 
Bulls, carcasses... 159 147 175 
Veals, carcasses... 9,917 8.283 10,649 
Lambs, carcasses. 33,112 30,412 433 
Mutton, carcasses. 2.200 1,602 3,712 
Beef cuts, Ibs. .. 288,020 395,929 228,713 
Pork,:-IO@. cade 1,234,807 1,551,717 2,009,211 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 10,137 8,874 8,291 
Calves . 15,919 14,174 14,046 
Hogs 55,139 57,936 53,981 
Sheep .- 89,397 86,302 85,905 
—_@— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
For week ended October 10, 1931: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 18,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Bacon vi aekccenesaigans anes 3,564 ie. 
Canada— —- hs cekiqne dees ccueues \. 
Canada—S. P. hams........cceccccevee 18,600 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef extract.........-.eeeeeee 1,800 lbs 
Canada—Pork CUuts.........ceccccseoece 12,844 Ibs. 
Czechoslovaki—Ham  .......+eseseeeees 2,467 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ...........eeeeeeeee y Ibs. 
Germany—Ham .........--eeeeeeeeeeee 4,067 Ibs. 
Gormany—Bacon ........-.+-eeeeeeecce 1,890 Ibs. 
Holland—Ham .........-+seeeeeeeceees 1,340 Ibs. 
Ttaly—Sausage ....c..cccccccscccccces . 5,815 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Beef extract... .....eeseeeee 20,900 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned meats...... erorerie Ibs. 








Emil Kohn, lic. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
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| NIAGARA (@.g¢) WHITE ROSE | 
' HAMS «BACON PURE LARD ! 


| JAcoB DoLp PACKING Co. [ 


BUF FALO-OMAHA-WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 














EASTER BRAND | 
Meat Food Products 


| 25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. vs 


Y FSALIT as " fi 

Adolf Gobel, Inc. @ pe oie ee aa 
Wholesale Provisioners GZ Luncheon Shops and Refreshment Stands a 

Hams, Bacon, Frankfurters, Meat Loaves, g ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. Macentiep anes, ee Se York © ‘ 


Bolognas, Sausages, Tongue, Lard A B in Bost Brooklyn, Milton, Penn., and Pe 
rs ges, Tong ton, roskiva, 3 






































Deliciously 
icons and Bacon “cou: 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars . 

cE Pork—Beef—Sausage—Provisions -@ 
REPRESENTATIVES a 

, 406 W. 14th 8t., N. Y. Washington, D. 0, 


Bell ¥ Me Netehion 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 4. D. Amiss{ Waiting ore,Md. 














| WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 
“Try ‘em—they’re different’’ | 
Ee tel FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. a 


ee 




















United Dressed Beef Company 
| J. J. Harrington & Company 
| CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 


Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 


43RD and 44TH STREETS 7 2 
FIRST AVE. and EASTRiven NEW YORK CITY Telephone Murray Hill 230 


ae se meres Ss -enemeEa oor 


























